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. LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES.—[Srz Pace 754.] 


Fig. 2.—Street Dress. Fig. 3.—Dinner Dress. 


Fig. 1.—Pratn-watsy Housr Dress (with Cut Paper Patrery). 
(Cut Paper Patterns of Plain-waist House Dress, with: Apron-front. Over-Skirt and Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from: 30 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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Ladies’ House and Street Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—P.aix-watst House Dress (witH 
Cor Paper Pattern). In compliance with 
numerous requests from those of our readers 
who prefer plain waists to the basques and polo- 
naises so much worn, we give this week a pat- 
tern of a stylish suit of this kind, copied from a 
new and elegant Paris model, and consisting of 
a beautifully fitting plain waist, apron-front over- 
skirt, and walking skirt. ‘he original is of 
gray ca , trimmed with folds and pleatings 
of the material and fringe of the same color. 
The waist is lengthened at the bottom, and.the 
skirt is worn over it, so as to avoid the unsightly 
gap between the waist and skirt in case of the 
oe of the latter, a precaution which is much 
needed, now that the skirt and waist are seldom 
if ever sewed together. The over-skirt is draped 
gracefully at the sides under a Watteau fold. 
The skirt is slightly longer than the ordinary 
walking skirt, just touching the ground in the 
back, Belt with sash ends, trimmed with folds 
and fringe. 

The pattern is furnished in nine even sizes, 
from 80 to 46 inches, bust measure. To take 
the size, pass a tape measure entirely around the 

_ body, under the arms, across the largest part of 
the shoulder-blades, and two inches abdve the 
fullest part of the chest, drawing it rather tight- 
ly. This is the only measure required. If the 
bust measure is an odd size, always send for the 
next size larger; for instance, if it is 37 inches, 
send for 38 inches, and in making it up take 
deeper seams than are allowed in the pattern. 





| DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

THis pattern comprises four articles—plain 
waist, apron-front over-skirt, walking skirt, and 
sash end of belt. 


Puan Watst.—This pattern is in three pieces | 


—front, back, and sleeve. ‘The front of the 
waist is fitted by two darts on each side. The 
back is fitted with side forms, which extend to the 
middle of the armhole. ‘The back can be made 
either whole or with a seam through the middle. 
In the latter case, the two lines of perforations 
in the middle are cut out, and the back is seamed 
up to the neck, If made without a seam, the 
V is taken up in the lining only, the same as 
the V on the shoulder. The material is extend- 
ed three inches below the waist line, and is left 
open on the hips. The perforations show the 
length of the waist. ‘The neck is cut high, and 
finished with a cord. ‘The waist is closed down 
the front with ten buttons and button-holes, A 
row of stitching on each side of the button-holes 
finishes the front. ‘The half-flowing sleeves are 
sewed into the armholes plain. ‘They are left 
open at the outside seam about eight inches above 
the bottom, and are trimmed with fringe three 
inches wide surmounted by a fold two inches 

’ wide of the material, which is edged with gros 
grain of the same color. ‘The perforations show 
where to baste up the seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms, to take up the darts, to 
take up the V in the middle of the back, to 
baste the side forms, the length of the waist, and 
the size and shape of the under part of the 
sleeve. The notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back the hem in front. An out- 
let of an inch is allowed for the seams on the 
shoulder and under the arms, and a quarter of an 
inch for all other seams. Baste up and try on 
wrong side out before sewing. If alteration is 
needed, take up more or less in the seams. If 
the sleeves are too long or short, take from or 
add an equal quantity at the top and bottom, 
keeping the same shape. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3 yards. 

Quantity of fringe, 2 yards. 

Quantity of gros grain, cut on the bias, an 
eighth of a yard. 

Buttons, 10. 

APRON-FRONT OvER-SK1ir1t.—This pattern is 
in five pieces—apron front, side gore for the 
front, back breadth, side gore for the back, and 
Watteau fold for the side. Only half the pat- 
tern is given. Cut the front and back with the 
longest straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth 
to avoid making a seam. Cut the two front 
gores, the two side gores for the back, and the 
Watteau folds for each side laid lengthwise of 
the goods. The back edge of the front side gore 
is laid in four side pleats turning upward two 
inches below the top. The front edge of the 
back gores is laid in three deep pleats turning 
upward two inches below the top. ‘Then double 
the Watteau fold, bring the two notches evenly 
together, and place it between the side seams, 
even with the corresponding notches at the top. 
Two inches above the lower edge of the side 
seams and fold are three notches; bring them 
evenly together, and sew the seam ; then sew all 
the seams of the skirt, and lay the fold evenly 
with the lines of perforation, thus forming the 
Watteau fold. Cut an opening in the middle 
of the back breadth at the top eight inches long, 
and hem it forthe lap. The front and side gores 
are sewed plain on the belt. ‘The gores on each 
side of the back breadth are laid in small side 
pleats turning backward. ‘The back breadth is 
gathered and sewed to the belt, which laps in 
the back. Cut two tapes twelve inches long, 
and tack them to the belt on each side of the 
opening, and to the skirt at the perforations. 
Put the pattern together by the notches to pre- 
vent mistakes, The notches on the side seams 
show where to lay the pleats. The perforations 
show how to form the fold, and where to tack 
the tapes in the back. The over-skirt is trimmed 
with fringe three inches deep, surmounted by a 
fold two and a half inches wide edged with gros 
grain. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 44¢ yards. 
Quantity of fringe, 4 yards, 

Quantity of gros grain, cut on the bias, a 
quarter of a yard. 








Watxine Sxmt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, one side gore, and three 
straight breadths for the back. Only half the 
pattern is given. ‘The front and side gores are 
sewed to the belt plain. ‘The full breadths are 
gathered and sewed to the belt. ‘The skirt is 
trimmed with a kilt pleating twelve inches wide, 
surmounted by a row of fringe three inches deep, 
and a fold two and a half inches wide edged with 
gros grain. If the skirt is too long or too short, 
take from or add to the bottom, always keeping 
the same shape. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 544 yards. 

Quantity of fringe, 444 yards. 

Quantity of gros grain, cut on the bias, a quar- 
ter of a yard. 

Sasu Enp ror THE Bett.—Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given, and sew on the belt with 
the over-skirt. A flat bow, or loops of the ma- 


terial, are set above the sash ends. Trim with 
fringe, folds, and gros grain piping. 
Fig. 2.—Srreet Dress. Skirt of blue faille, 


trimmed with flounces of the material. Black 
and white striped poplin over-skirt, edged with 
a ilk ruche edged on each side with white 
lace, afd black and white fringe. Blue faille 
vest. Basque-waist of the material of the over- 
skirt, and trimmed in the same manner. Black 
velvet hat, with white feather. 

Fig. 8.—Dinner Dress. Maroon Irish pop- 
lin dress, trimmed with folds and scallops of the 
material. 
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HarRPER’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 


other Illustrated Newspaper. 





t@~ Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
as convenjent BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers. 

For Terms, etc., see Advertisement on page 767. 

(@~ Cut Paper Patterns of the Plain -waist 
HTouse Dress, with Apron -front Over-Skirt and 
Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent, 
prepaid, by mail, by the Publishers, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut Pa- 
per Patterns published see Advertisement in Num- 
46. Dealers supplied at the usual discount. 

SS Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a chowe variety of Patterns, Illustrations, and 
Descriptions of Ladies’ Evening Dresses, Redin- 
goles, Fackets, Talmas, Paletots, Fichus, and Cra- 
vats ; Children’s Dresses and Wrappings ; Fancy- 
work Articles for Holiday Gifts, Footstools, Chair 
Cushions, etc., etc. 

(@- “THE Loves OF ARDEN” will be re- 
sumed in our next Number, and continued thence- 
Sorth, without interruption, until the close. 





FAMILY STEALING. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HAVE just been reading the story of a 

little girl who was alienated for life from 
her father because he made her wear two 
figs strung. around her neck to punish her 
for having stolen them from the dinner-ta- 
ble. How great was her sin, or how incom- 
mensurate the punishment, history furnish- 
es us no aggravating or extenuating circum- 
stances by which to judge; but I desire to 
protest against the unwisdom and injustice 
of calling such an act stealing, or of assum- 
ing for a moment that there can be any such 


thing as stealing between parents and little | 


children. It may be disobedience, and if 
not suppressed, it may lead to theft—but 
theft it is not; and if it were, I would not 
let a child think so. There are pitfalls 
enough for his little soul to stumble into 
without leading him out of his path to throw 
him into one that he would never have found 
of himself. 

Every thing that tends to create a division 
of interests between parents and children 
should be discouraged. Every thing that 
tends to create unity should be fostered. Itis 
never too early to make a child feel his owner- 
ship of home—not the ownership of tyranny 
and selfishness, but of affection and attach- 
ment. Let him have his share of the pre- 
prietorship in all its comforts, conveniences, 
and luxuries. I do not know what the law 
would say, but they are his. The rights of 
a child are the strongest in the world. His 
absolute inability to defend them throws an 
immense burden upon grown-up people. He 
owns every thing he is born to. The wealth 
of his father is his by divine right. All that 
his parents can do—what they are strictly 
bound to do—is to pass over his property 
to him in such measure, by such means, as 
shall be most for his welfare. To talk of his 
stealing figs from his father’s table is absurd. 





The table is his, figs, father, and all. He 
must keep his little hands off, because it is 
not good manners to put them on, because 
he will get his fingers sticky and soil his 
frock, because the time for figs is not yet, 
and he must not take his till Kate and Mary 
and Frank have theirs; but not in the least 
because the figs belong to somebody else, and 
not him. And if ‘his little confused, fum- 
bling, twilight soul half thinks it is stealing, 
does not rightly know the difference, soothe 
away the vagueness, or hush it away by si- 
lence. One sin at a time is enough for him 
to be saddled with. If he has been ordered 
not to touch the figs, there is a clear case of 
disobedience. Letit stand out by itself, not 
be mixed in with something else. If noth- 
ing has ever been said to him about it, 
wherein does his fault consist? But chil- 
dren are such conscientious little wretches 
that they will often show signs of guilt when 
a wise man will be puzzled to define it. The 
part of wisdom is not to multiply iniquities, 
but to diminish them. Bessie had got into a 
habit—a mere habit—of waking up in the 
night and going to her mother’s room. Pres- 
ently her mother told her she must not come 
into her room again unless she was sick. The 
very next night I was awakened, and aware 
of a little midget pawing rapidly over the 
head of my bed with speechless but ferocious 
resolution, and down snuggled Bessie, not 
half awake, and in a minute not even that. 
In the morning, and in the full possession of 
her senses, conscious crime gnawed at Bes- 
sie’s heart, and when she heard her mother’s 
step coming in search of her she for an in- 
stant contemplated concealment. But her 
mother was wise enough to pass it over 
slightly, and it was with great relief that 
Bessie bounced up after she was gone, and 
cried, ‘She didn’t care a bit!” 

And Bessie was not the least harmed by 
it, though that evil and bitter thing, “a 
strict disciplinarian,” might have made out a 
first-class case of disobedience and evasion. 
It was nothing of the sort. It was strict 
obedience and admirable invention, showing 
a fertility of resource while half asleep that 
promised well for future usefulness when 
wide awake. 

It seems to me it is always best to make 
out as little sin as possible; to assume as 
much good intent as possible; to attribute 
innocent motives, and call a child good for 
the sake of inducing him to become so; to 
dispense with rules, and not make much ado 
about nothing. Why should a parent be 
constantly coming out with a flat-footed 
command, and bringing his will face to face 
with his child’s? It is sometimes, doubtless, 
unavoidable, but it is not very often. Chil- 
dren, as a general thing, do not need to be 
ordered about, or to be kept back with a 
sword. They are amenable to the law writ- 
ten in their hearts. They learn very early 
to understand the relations of figs and cake, 
and pie and preserves, if they are treated like 
reasonable beings and interested friends. 
But if they are put under ban; if no confi- 
dence is reposed in them, and no discretion 
is expected of them; if their constitutional 
government is simply “ you shall” and “ you 
shall not ;” if they are made to go in leading- 
strings, and dainties are locked away from 
them, and every thing is the property of 
their parents, and they have no rights in the 
sugar-bowl and jam-pot which their elders 
are bound to respect, but stand on the same 
footing with the beggar-boy in the streets— 
why, it would be very strange if they should 
not steal the figs; and were the case left to 
me, I should make the father wear them 
around his neck, and draw the string tight. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Bottom’s Bars. 


Y DEAR LEO,—I hope that you have 
walked a great deal in this superb 
autumn weather, keeping your eyes and ears 
and mind open, for there seems to be no sea- 
son of the year in which the human frame is 
in such equable play. Coleridge speaks of 
the sadness of the spring and of the autumn, 
and thinks the last to be the deeper. But I 
find’ myself musing, as I stroll through the 
Ramble in the Park, that to a man of expe- 
rience the melancholy of a hope that can not 
be fulfilled is not less than that of apparent 
decay. Yet I will not suffer myself to follow 
Coleridge—indeed, those who have attempt- 
ed it have often suffered—for it is of a very 
different subject that I wish to speak to you. 
It is, indeed, true that I was thinking of that 
remark of Coleridge the other day as I sat 
sunning myself in a pleasant path, and 
Claudio joined me and told me the morn- 
ing’s news. I don’t know why we spoke 
of Shakespeare, but we did, although it was 
only eleven o’clock in the day and in a pleas- 
ure park of the great city. The circum- 


stances were as incongruous as reading 
Homer in Saint Rainbow’s. 

My companion said that of all the conceits 
in the great poet nothing seemed to him more 
purely ludicrous thm the caressing love of 





Titania for Bottom with the ass’s ears; 
and he smiled as if freshly amused by the. 
comic thought. But it seems to me the most 
natural thing in the world. Shakespeare 
held up the mirror, and what is so common 
and so obvious as those ears upon Bottom? 
Claudio looked at me askance, but, as I saw 
somebody approaching, I remarked that we 
could now test the point, for, unless I was 
greatly mistaken, I saw Bottom coming with 
Titania upon hisarm. Apparently there were 
only a gentleman and lady sauntering along 
the path, but I had recognized Piccolo and 
his bride—a simple, amiable, pleasant pair, 
over whom the nuptial benediction had very 
recently been spoken. 

We watched them as they approached. 
It was not, indeed, a wood near Athens in 
which we were; and it was not a midsum- 
ner’s night, but an autumn morning. Yet 
no Greek pair in fact or fable were ever sin- 
cerer lovers, or saw more beauty in the world, 
or felt more joy in life and in each other. 
We all love lovers, as we do children, with 
a good-natured fondness; and it is because 
love itself is immortal youth, and they who 
love never really grow old. What honest 
simplicity they show! and it is not ridiculous, 
although we smile. Indeed, one of my pleas- 
ures in this great town is sometimes to break- 
fast at the newest and finest hotel, whither 
the young votaries of Hymen from out of 
town always hie, and observe the pretty 
ways of the bright-plumaged bridal flock. 
Life has no such pure holiday. The air of 
importance in the youth, born of the sudden 
sense of his protecting relation and the re- 
sponsibility which he has undertaken, is cn- 
riously mingled with the quite other sense 
of excessively new clothes, and a bashful 
feeling that they are flagrantly suggestive 
of the utter novelty of his position. But 
this is superficial, and beneath it all is the 
ineffably serene satisfaction of the newly 
married man. What is its secret, Leo? I, 
indeed, can only speculate upon it. But is 
it not a pardonable vanity, a natural pride, 
not only that a woman (and such a woman!) 
has selected him from all mankind, but that 
the fact is now made manifest to all man- 
kind? 

Piccolo approached, and Titania hung upon 
his arm. There were all the joyful serenity 
and bashfulness in his mien which I have 
just mentioned, and there was the newness 
of attire which would have aroused the sus- 
picion of the dullest observer in the Park. 
We mutually smiled, and I rose and saluted 
them with all my heart. Then, when they 
had gone but a little way, Piccolo slipped his 
arm from his bride’s, and hastening back to 
me, as if some resistless necessity urged 
him, he whispered, hurriedly, “You know we 
were married only on Wednesday,” and then 
hurried away to rejoin Titania. Claudio 
looked inquiringly, but satisfied, while this 
little scene passed, and when Piccolo left us, 
he said, with a smile, “I don’t know them, 
but I suppose I understand all but your re- 
mark about Bottom.” 

I explained it, and I hope not offensively 
to the doves who had now fluttered out of 
sight. Piccolo is a youth who, thrown early 
upon the world, has an immense self-asser- 
tion, a dogmatism which is towering. Of 
course he is unconscious of it, as Bottom did 
not know that his head was crowned with 
the lofty ears. His very blandness makes 
the conceit more ludicrous, as the placidity 
of Bottom’s face made the contrast of the 
ears more comical. But it is this enormous 
exaltation of himself which is what little 
Titania admires. She takes him at his own 
estimate. He has so impressed her with the 
conviction that he is a great personage, that 
the house in which he is a clerk rests.upon 
him as upon a corner-stone, and he is so 
persuaded of it himself, that it is this fable 
and distortion which she caresses, and em- 
braces this huge defect as if it were the car- 
dinal beauty of her Piccolo. To fondle faults 
as charms and graces—is not that to stroke 
the fair large ears of Bottom ? 

But how amusing is the serenity of our 
unconsciousness in wearing that ornament ? 
In Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun” do you re- 
member how exquisitely and delicately it is 
suggested, hinted—or find some airier word 
to say it—that if the wind should lift the 
curls of Donatello, the pointed ears of the 
faun would be revealed, showing the lower 
nature, the brute not all eliminated from the 
man? Bottom is Donatello, not with the 
lower mark wavering shadowy and doubtful 
in the dark, but towering with complacent 
triumph above his head; not eluding the 
suspicion that here may be a defect, but tri- 
umphantly declaring that a huge defect is 
here. Indeed, I am often appalled upon 
pleasant Sunday mornings to see how many 
Bottoms come to Saint Rainbow’s. I watch 
them enter at the door, and taking off their 
hats, they display the most astounding ears. 
Their Titanias somehow do not seem to be 
mindful of the exhibition, and they are cer- 
tainly not troubled by it. We are all 80 ac- 
customed to it that we observe nothing un- 
usual, 
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But the worst of it is to perceive suddenly 
that the ears are even in the pulpit; not at 
Saint Rainbow’s, of course—they are never 
seen in our pulpit—but in the other churches. 
LT have often sat in a church on a bright June 
day, “the bridal of the earth and sky,” and 
as I listened to the doctrines that were 
preached—the narrow, inhuman dogmatism, 
as it seemed to me, but probably not to oth- 
ers—and reflected upon the joyless, chilly, 
cruel world which they implied—for I did 
not like to carry the logic further, to the 
world’s Creator—I have gazed at the earnest 
speaker who was spinning the unsightly 
web from his head, surely not from his heart, 
until I saw. distinctly the great ears of Bot- 
tom pricking and pointing from his hair; 
and he, as I say, all unconscious; while the 
congregation, a rapt Titania, hung upon 
them with tender solicitude, and, in accept- 
ing that strange doctrine for truth and beau- 
ty, passionately caressed those formidable 
ears. 

Or there is Anglophob, the statesman, 
whom you know well. He makes what are 
called tremendous speeches, in which he 
thumps the table, and frowns, and lashes 
himself into a rhetorical frenzy, and shouts 
that the English nation is the most selfish, 
mercenary, and mean of all nations; that it 
has always been the secret foe of liberty, and 
hates us, whose fathers humiliated her, with 
an undying hatred. “ And I, Sir,” roars this 
great statesman—“ I, Sir, for one, wish it to 
go upon the record of the legislation of my 
country that I spurn England and despise 
John Bull; that I will track that hoary liar 
to his lair, although he may seek to place it 
beyond the sunset— ay, Sir, beyond the 
Rocky Mountains; that I defiantly and con- 
temptuously hold open the mouth of the 
British lion and expectorate into it freely ; 
and that, please God, in the name of my 
country, I will continue to expectorate in 
that direction so long as life and the expec- 
torative power are granted me.” This is 
Bottom as the statesman. The thing that 
distinguishes him is the length of the ears 
above his head. Blissfully unconscious, he 
does not suspect that he is an ass; and his 
public, for he has a public, with the blessed 
blindness of Titania, hugs those ears as his 
greatest glory. 

How is it, Leo, with you young fellows 
whose pens are so nimble, and who write 
endless poems and essays, and publish books 
every year? I opened one of the new ones 
the other day, and it seemed to me to aim 
at what is called sensation, and by the sheer- 
est artifice. Every thing in the book was, 
to my taste, artificial. But as it is to the 
taste of the time, the worthy fellow who 
made the book studies only to gratify that 
taste, and honestly supposes his facility in 
doing it to be talent, and probably genius. 
It is all a huge defect, of which he is totally 
unconscious, and with which the public is 
in love. I see the dainty young maidens 
holding the volume and reading with admi- 
ration, and secretly writing perfumed notes 
to beg an autograph; and once more I see 
how vast is the wood near Athens, and again 
I behold the fairy queen Titania caressing 
the ears of Bottom. 

Dear Leo, you know that the “improve- 
ment” of a sermon is at the end. I always 
used to awake when it began, because I 
knew that “the brunt of the fight” was 
over. It was the application of the truth 
of the text to the congregation and to the 
preacher. And as I come to the end of my 
letter, I find my hand stealing quietly up to 
feel for any pointed and hairy protuberance 
upon my head. Indeed, as I sat with Clau- 
dio, my thoughts searched me in the same 
way. If there be any favor for us, dear 
boy, let us humbly wonder if it be of a kind 
that mistakes those terrible ears for essen- 
tial beauties. Indeed, all favor must put us 
on our guard. Love is blind, and Titania 
caresses the ass’s ears. Whenever she comes 
and fondly praises us, while we listen let us 
meditate the cause, and ascertain if we ought 
to listen gladly. Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOUSE DRESS, 


xe important feature in the cut paper pattern 
of the graceful house dress illustrated on our 
first page is its plain waist, which includes all 
the new features in stylish corsages. To have 
such waists fit perfectly it is necessary that they 
should display the natural outlines of the figure, 
and that while they cling too smoothly to wrinkle, 
they should be ample enough to give the wearer 
perfect ease. To begin at the foundation, the 
lining has much to do with the fit of the corsage. 
The best linings are soft, clinging stuffs that adapt 
themselves readily to the figure, though too strong 
to be stretched out of shape. French modistes 
consider a silk lining indispensable to a hand- 
somely fitted corsage, not of silk dresses only, 
but of wool and cloth fabrics also. They have 
long used soft thick gros grain, white, gray, or 
black, such as is sold for $2 50 a yard, and have 
introduced this season a still more supple silk 
with strong serge-like twill. Less-expensive than 





this is farmer’s satin of firm quality, so closely 
twilled as to be inelastic, worth 85 or 90 cents a 
yard. Of cotton fabrics the soft twilled English 
silesia is best. Stiff glazed linen linings, so cold 
and disagreeable to the wearer, are seldom used. 
Inexperienced fitters may at the first glance fancy 
our pattern represents a short basque instead of 
a plain round waist; but it is the custom now to 
extend the goods a finger length below the nat- 
ural waist to cover the hips. This addition is 
very necessary, as the dress skirt is not sewed to 
the corsage, as was formerly done, but to a sep- 
arate belt; and as this belt, worn outside the 
corsage, is sometimes dragged down slightly by 
the weight of the skirt, a portion of the white 
under-garments would be seen between the waist 
and skirt but for this covering. The two darts 
on either side of the corsage front are short, and 
are taken in deeply to permit an ample bust. It 
is a bad plan to leave bulky dart seams folded 
inside the lining, merely adding a seam for the 
whalebone case, as they are apt to draw instead 
of sitting smoothly. Fastidious modistes have 
darts opened, pressed, their entire edges bound 
with thin lutestring ribbon, and a slender whale- 
bone case of bias silk or of ribbon sewed on flat- 
ly. It is quite sufficient, however, if they are 
opened, notched at intervals, and overseamed 
before the cases are hemmed on. Fronts of 
corsages are now seldom hemmed, as buttons 
and button-holes hold them in place. That 
side of the front in which the holes are work- 
ed is merely turned back an inch and a half 
or two inches, and left loose, to be confined. by 
the button-holes ; while that side holding the but- 
tons is not turned back at all, but extends its 
full breadth an inch or more beyond the buttons, 
to serve as a sort of facing beneath the button- 
holes, and prevent the white under-clothing from 
showing through. A line of substantial tape is 
placed under the buttons to strengthen them. 
From seven to ten buttons are down the front 
of the corsage, and these invariably have button- 
holes, instead of being placed outside for orna- 
ment merely. The two rows of stitching for- 
merly used—one inside, the other outside, of the 
arm—are no longer used: indeed, it will be seen 
that all outside stitching on corsages is dispensed 
with. The seam under the arm is straight and 
in a line with the natural figure, not quite so far 
behind as some modistes place it, evidently in- 
tending to make the back Jook narrow. The 
fancy now is for plump, round, healthy waists, 
instead of slender, delicate ones. Almost all 
French dresses have a seam down the middle of 
the back. This plan is widely adopted here, and 
is especially becoming to over-stout figures, and 
for such we commend also the two side bodies 
used with the Worth basque. ‘The pattern giv- 
en this week may have the middle seam or not, 
as the wearer chooses. Side forms are broad, 
coming into the armhole half-way between the 
shoulder seam and the seam under the arm ; they 
should carve high in the back instead of slop- 
ing off obliquely to the belt; at the smallest part 
of the waist they leave an inch and a half of 
space in the middle piece of the back, or two 
inches if there is a seam down the middle. 
These side forms are sewed inside, without the 
outside stitching once thought necessary for 
them. Shoulder seams are placed high—that is, 
in a line with the shoulders, not behind them— 
and are very short, the armhole coming above 
the arm joint instead of kzlow it. A finger- 
length and a half is now quite a long shoulder 
seam for women of average size. ‘These short 
seams give the appearance of sloping shoulders 
without making the figure look contracted. The 
best modistes no longer cord the armholes, un- 
less the corsage is of very thin fabric that needs 
to be strengthened. ‘The corsage is made very 
high in the neck, and finished by a narrow bias 
binding, or else merely corded. The last thing 
done is to put a ribbon belt under the corsage at 
its narrowest taper to hold the waist in- place. 
This belt is tacked to the back and side seams, 
leaving the fronts loose to fasten by hooks and 
eyes. 

Tsu directions are given elsewhere for mak- 
ing the belt and sash ends, the sleeves, and skirts 
of this dress. ‘The belts to which the skirts are 
attached should be of the dress material lined 
substantially. The Watteau fold on the over- 
skirt is made double, that it may not require a 
facing when made of material having a right and 
wrong side. ‘The deep kilt or side pleating il- 
lustrated is at this moment the favorite trim- 
ming for lower skirts, and is seen occasionally 
much deeper than we represent it in the illus- 
tration. ‘The bias band or fold, and the netted 
fringe two and a half inches wide, make a most 
stylish heading. Fine poplin de laine, serge, 
merino, empress cloth, satines, and alpaca are 
made up after this design, and it is also used for 
plain silks. Many ladies, weary of basques, are 
returning to these plain corsages that are so easily 
made at home. It may interest some readers to 
know that fashionable modistes here charge from 
$50 to $75 for making such a dress, which a lady 
can easily make herself with the aid of the cut 
paper pattern. Although designed for the house, 
this costume is made appropriate for the street 
by adding a double cape, mantle, or sacque of 
the dress material, or of black cashmere or 
cloth ; a gay striped Ottoman shawl, or a cash- 
mere or fur cloak, is also worn with it—indeed 
any over garment but a close-fitting polonaise. 
To wear the latter, the upper skirt must be left off. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


There is no change in the style of children’s 
and misses’ dresses. White piqué and muslin 
dresses are still worn all winter by small girls, 
and they retain the simple Gabrielle and prin- 
cesse shapes found among our cut paper pat- 
terns. The trimmings are elaborate braiding 
of fanciful braids, two or three different widths 
and kinds of braid being used in one dress; me- 
dallions of muslin embroidery are inserted in 








braided leaves and pyramids, and the edge of 
the dress is scalloped and finished with a feathery 
lace braid designed for this purpose. 

Dress skirts are short, extending just below 
the knee. Wide ribbon sashes, tied behind, with 
huge loops and short ends, are used, while many 
mothers prefer the simple flowing dress uncon- 
fined at the waist. 

‘The walking coat, warmly wadded, and with 
ample cape, does not differ from those worn last 
spring, except in the material. Cashmere and 
Irish poplin are the fabrics for those-for dressy 
occasions, and pressed ‘flannel in broken plaids 
for ordinary wear. Soutache braiding of the 
color of the cloak, or else quilted silk, is the 
trimming. They cost at the furnishing stores 
from $15 to $25. Sacques of white rabbit-skin 
are also much worn by these wee toddlers. ‘They 
are soft and warm, and cost from $10 to $14. 

Short jaunty basques with two skirts are worn 
by larger girls. School dresses have plain waists 
fastened behind, or else blouses with box-pleats. 
A black alpaca skirt with some sort of over 
dress, either a polonaise or blouse and upper 
skirt of dark blue or crimson merino, is a useful 
costume for every-day wear. Blue cloth sacques 
with white cord piping, black silk bands, and 
gilt buttons are much worn by young gitls. 
‘Turbans, and the jaunty ‘l'yrolese felt hat with a 
gay feather, are their chapeaux. 

Girls of ten or twelve years wear their dress 
skirts to the top of Polish boots. Polonaises are 
in favor with misses just in their teens. ‘They 
are usually of the dress material. Solid colors 
are preferred this year to the bright plaids of 
last season. Cloth sacques, made in Berlin, are 
imported for girls of from six to twelve years. 
‘They are of plum, blue, green, or brown cloth, 
with velvet bands and simple braiding, and cost 
from $14 to $21. 

Highland suits with amply pleated kilt are 
still in favor for boys not yet in trowsers, Dark 
plaids, usually blocks of brown, gray, or blue 
with black, ase chosen for the skirts, while the 
jacket is of cloth of the color prevailing in the 
plaid, or else of black velveteen. Imported High- 
land suits, with all the appointments complete, 
cost as high as $75. 

Vests are the important item in suits for small 
boys. ‘They are made like those formerly illus- 
trated in the Bazar, and worn with a jacket hav- 
ing a low rolling collar. The knee pantaloons 
have braid and buttons up the outer seam. Dark 
blue cloth is chosen for best suits, cassimeres 
with almost invisible stripes for school suits. 

Overcoats are sacks with a large round cape. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEN; and VirFOLET; and Messrs. A. 
T. Srewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & 
Co. ; and Lorp & TayLor, 





PERSONAL. 


For a self-possessed wag we have confidence 
in OLIVER WENDELL Houtmes. An autograph 
collector, knowing O. W. H.’s antipathy to 
creatures of his class, and wishing to capture a 
specimen of the metaphysician’s chirography, 
adopted the heartless subterfuge of asking by 
letter, “* Which do you think the best diction- 
ary—WEBSTER’S Or WORCESTER’S?”’ a question 
which he believed Houmgs’s courtesy would 
compel him toanswer. Thereturn mail brought 
a single sheet of note-paper, on which was neat- 
ly pasted the one word, clipped from the writ- 
er’s own letter, ‘* WEBSTER’S.” 

—When that dreadful RosENzwEIa reached 
the State-prison at Sing Sing, they instantly put 
him at work breaking stones. He objected on 
the ground that his neat white hands were not 
adapted to the business. But they keep him at it. 

—Mlle. WALEWSKA was recently married in 
Paris, and the “nuptial benediction” was given 
by the papal nuncio. The bride is singularly 
beautiful. Comte de Boureueny, the bride- 
groom, has been appointed to a diplomatic post 
at Washington, whither he takes his wife. 

—It was a fine bit of revenge in Sir TaLue- 
MACHE SINCLAIR, a Scotch member of Parlia- 
ment, to have delivered at the last session the 
same speech twice, on the express ground that 
the House had not given him its attention the 
first time. 

—M. CHARLES LEFEVRE, a horse-racy French- 
man, who runs his animals in England, has just 
come into $2,500,000 left him by a cousin whom 
he never saw. The gentleman in question died 
in this country, whither he emigrated many 
years since with the sum of $2500, which M. LrE- 
FEVRE’S father lent him when all his other rela- 
tives turned their backs upon him. 

—CHARLES MATHEWS, who is now As 
and admirably preserved, was asked a few days 
since by a gentleman how he managed to keep 
so much health and spirits. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
comedian, ‘‘ I’ve lived a pretty free life, but I 
always made it a rule to have eight hours sleep 
out of the twenty-four. And then I always eat 
four good, sound meals a day.’”’ ‘But are you 
not a great smoker?’ ‘Well, no, not so very 
much ofasmoker. I begin every morning, it is 
true, but then I leave off at night.”’ 

--The Rev. Mr. Voysgy, an English clergy- 
man, is malignantly alluded to bya carping news- 
paper man as a person who has devised a church 
ritual of his own, which is not orthodox, but 
Voysey-versy. In his new Litany he has insert- 
ed this much-needed supplication, ‘* That it may 
please Thee to help all literary persons, and the 
editors of the public press.”’ 

—The Queen of the Belgians, having different 
views from those entertained by ber dress-mak- 
er as to the money value of apparel, has been 
sued by the latter for $15,400. The Queen re- 
lucts at the bill, pronouncing it exorbitant, and 
thinking it a swindle. 

—In appointing WiLL1AM Prescort SMITH as 
one of the Commissioners from Maryland to the 
centennial celebration of Independence at Phila- 
delphia the President has selected not only one 
ofthe most competent, but one of the most popu- 
lar and estimable gentlemen of Maryland. 

OHN KEMBLE used to say that he could 
learn a whole number of the Morning Post in four 
days. ROBERT DILLON could repeat in the morn- 
ing six columns of a newspaper he had read over- 
night. ScaLigsR could repeat a hundred verses 
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or more after having read them a single time. 
SENECA could repeat two thousand words after 
having heard them once. A physician of Massa- 
chusetts, about half a century ago, could repeat 
the whole of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’? without mistake, 
oo he had not read it for twenty years. 
JOHN FULLER, aland agent at Norfolk, England, 
could remember every word of a sermon, and 
write it out correctly after going home. 

—Mr. WiLi1aM H. Wess, of this city, is among 
the governments of Europe to induce them to 
take part in the scientific investigation of a ship- 
canal through the isthmus of Panama, and guar- 
anteeing its neutrality. 

—The Mrs. Saran A. Cook who has sued 
BricHaM Youne for $10,000, which was depos- 
ited with him for her benefit many years ago, at 
the time when her husband met a violent death, 
was formerly from Davenport, Iowa, and taught 
music. Her husband was an accountant. She 
Was an accomplished and attractive woman. In 
1851, while on the way to California, they stopped 
at Salt Lake, and becoming Mormons in theory 
—never in practice—concluded to dwell at Salt 
Lake. In due time Mr. Cook became sheriff, 
and was killed while attempting to arrest a noted 
criminal in the streets of Salt Lake City. There 
was great excitement over his violent death; the 
murderer was hung by a mob, and the citizens 
raised $10,000 in gold for the benetit of the widow 
and herfamily. Thesum was placed in the hands 
of BriaHam Youne for investment. The old 
bigamist gave out that it was invested in cer- 
tain real estate in Salt Lake City; but a few 
years after, when Mrs. Cook endeavored to sell 
some of the lots which were pointed out as a 
part of the investment, she discovered that the 
title was not in her name, nor in BRigHAM’s, but 
it was all in the Mormon Church. She was told 
that the least she said about it the better for 
her. She could do nothing. She was a lone 
woman, and the thieves were all powerful. 
Now the tables are turned. The government 
has laid its hands on those who wronged her, 
and demands with her the payment of that nice 
sum of $10,000 out of which she was defrauded. 
Mrs. Cook renounced Mormonisin some time 
since. 

—The Rev. Mr. Benson, an English clergy- 
man recently returned to that country from a 
visit to the United States, speaking of Amer- 
ican audiences, says: “It is astonishing how 
hearty and intelligent an ettention the American 
people give to what one says. They really think 
it over, and then go and act upon it. won't 
speak about congregations near Oxford, but in 
some parts of the country English congrega- 
tions are very different. I always found Amer- 
ican congregations treated what one said as 
something of importance, and were anxious to 
hear more, and have matters explained, as if the 
teachings of Divine truth were really a business 
for preacher and listener, like any other busi- 
ness.”?> Mr. Benson adds: ‘‘I was much pleased 
in passing through New York to form, I may 
say, the friendship of a delightful man, Bishop 
Potter. He is singularly adapted for his posi- 
tion, refined and elegant in his demeanor, and 
large-hearted and warm-hearted in all his deal- 
ings. Of course he is pulled about in all direc- 
tions by people of all sorts; but he shows one 
in his truly apostolical deportment that he is 
simply seeking to carry on the work of God, 
and lead all to His love.” 

—The homestead of THapneus STEVENS, “‘ the 
great commoner,”’ was advertised to be sold at 
Lancaster on Tuesday, the 7th ult. It is a two- 
story brick dwelling-house, 38} by 55, fect, and 
in good condition. The adjacent office is said 
to be ‘complete in all that pertains to a profes- 
sional man’s business place.” 

—Rev. RoBERT COLLYER preached in St. Louis 
the other evening. He lost his home and church 
in the fireat Chicago. He remarked that ‘“‘ amidst 
the desolation and horror there was something 
more beautiful and noble than any thing he had 
seen in the world before, for the splendid Amer- 
ican character then came out in a beauty such 
as he had never witnessed in his life. He did 
not hear a man moan; he did not see a woman 
weep.” He added that he had cried, but it was 
because he was an Englishman. Mr. CoLLYER 
has come up to the emergency in the pluckicst 
manner. 

—The Rev. Dr. SEELYz, of Easthampton, was 
recently told by the livery-stable man that if he 
didn’t resume the afternoon service he must 
buy more horses. 

—HeEnNrY WARD BEECHER says that ‘‘man- 
kind has two nurses, Pleasure and Pain; two 
school-masters, Joy and Grief; two guides and 
interpreters, Sorrow and Gladness.’’ 

—Fanny ELLSLER, who once cut so many ca- 

ers, and took away so much money from the 

nited States, is now living quietly at the Hague, 
occupying most of her time in raising flowers, 
of which she is passionately fond. oses are 
her favorites, and she has raised one particular 
kind, which has for some time borne her name, 
and which is much prized in Holland. Though 
she danced before our grandmothers, she has 
entered only very recently on her sixty-first 
year. She is much esteemed in the Dutch capi- 
tal for her numerous deeds of charity. It is 
said that RatpH WALDO EMERSON and MarGa- 
RET FULLER once went, in Boston, to see her 
dance. They were in raptures at her “ poetry 
of motion.’”? Turning to Mr. EMERSON, Miss 
FuLuer exclaimed, ‘‘ RauPH, it’s divine!’ The 
philosopher replied, ‘‘ MARGARET, it’s religion !”’ 

—Mr. J. W. Scuuckers, the private secretary 
of Chief Justice Cuasz, is preparing a statement 
of the financial history of the government from 
the beginning. 

—As a specimen of the sort of ‘ personal’’ 
that appears in one of the local journals of In- 
dia, may be quoted the following: ‘We are 
very glad to learn that the marriage of Mr. 
Rughoonathdas Madhowdas, a Kupola Bunia 
merchant of Bombay, with Dhuncoorbal, the 
daughter of Shet Gudhurdas Mohundas, and 
the widow of Luchmichand Dhurumsey, was 
celebrated at Giecteoey.. 

—Ex-Governor Wise, of Virginia, has nearly 
ready for the press a book to be called ‘‘Seven 
Decades of the Union,”’ including a narrative of 
the life of Joun TYLER. 

—When HawrHorne was removed from his 

leasant little place in the Custom-house at 
Baten his wife lighted a fire in the study, and 
remarked to him that she was rather pleased at 
the manccuvre; he would now find time to fin- 
ish his romance, as she had saved enough from 
his salary to keep them in bread for a few weeks. 
He went to work, and the “Scariet Letter’’ 
soon enabied them to live in comparative ease. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Knitted Tidy. 


For this pretty tidy use knitting-needles of from eight to nine 

i t sizes—from the coarsest wooden needles used in working 
with tapestry worsted down to the medium-sized steel knit- 
ting-needles—four needles of each size, and white cotton 
from the size of fivefold Estremadura, No. 7, down to fine 
sewing cotton, No. 150. With the coarsest knitting cot- 
ton, and on the coarsest wooden needles, make a 
simple foundation of 96 st. (stitches), which are 
placed on three needles; close this foundation in 
a ring, and knit the 1st round.—All knit plain. 
2d round.—3 k, (knit plain), on the next st. 1 k., 
1 p. (purled), 1 k., repeat from * to the end. 


3d round.— * 2 st. slipped off together 
(as if going to knit them plain), 1 k., 
draw the slipped st. over, 3 p., repeat 
from * to the end. ‘These two rounds 
are repeated, regularly grading the size 
of -the cotton and the needles until 
eleven rows of dots are knitted. Knit 
four rounds each with the last two or 
three grades of cotton and needles. 
After the last row of dots work two 
rounds more, all knit plain, with the 
finest cotton. In the following round 
purl the 3 st. over each dot of the pre- 
ceding round together with Estrema- 
dura, No. 7, and knit the next st. plain. 
Then work with the same cotton five 
rounds of 1 k., 1 p. reversed in position, 
in doing which the third and fourth st. 
are always worked off together in the 
last round; then two more rounds 
purled. The star at the centre is form- 
ed by working several rounds of but- 
ton-hole stitches with the same cotton. 
In the first of these rounds always work 
off 3 st. together of the last . knitted 
round. Draw the button-hole stitches 


together in a small ring at the middle, fasten the 
thread, and cut it off. In order to form the point- 
ed outer edge, rip the foundation thread at the 
beginning of the work, and through the row of 
stitches thus formed draw very fine thread; the 


stitches are thus prevented from ripping. 


Water-proof Over Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tas over dress, which is made of gray water-proof cloth, is 
trimmed with strips of the same material of a lighter shade, fringe, 
silk cord, and tassels. It is cut in the shape of a paletot with 
long fronts, and is draped in the back at the bottom of the waist 
with a passementerie agrafe, coarse gray silk cord, and tassels ; 3 
the back and fronts are trimmed with a braiding of silk cord, Kyittep Tivy. 
The long back of the over dress, which is arranged in a wide 


bella (Latin), ‘‘a fair altar;” Aureola (Latin), ‘‘like gold.” Bar- 
bara (Latin) signifies ‘‘ strange” or ‘‘ foreign.” Beatrice (Latin) 
is one who ‘‘ blesses” or ‘‘makes happy.” Blessed (Benedict) 
is he on whom she smiles. Bertha (Greek), ‘‘ bright” or ‘ fa- 
ei mous ;” Blanche (French) and Bianca (Italian), ‘‘ white,” 
A ; ‘fair ;” and Bridget (Irish), ‘‘ shining bright.” Catherine 
. (Greek) or Katharine signifies ‘‘ pure” or ‘‘ chaste,” and is 

one of the very best of our female names. In Irish it be- 
comes Kathleen (mavourneen, of course), and in 
the Flemish Kateline. A pretty diminutive igs 
Katharina ; but best and plainest is Kate. Char- 
ity (Greek) expresses its own meaning, not the 
charity only that gives to the poor, but that:takes 
its place with the sister graces, Hope 
and Faith. Charlotte (French), “all 
noble ;” the same meaning attaches to 
Caroline, the feminine of Charles, ‘‘ no- 
ble- spirited ;” then Chloe (Greek), a 
‘*herb;” and Cecilia and Cicely, cor- 
ruption of Cecil (Latin), which signifies 
**short” or ‘‘ dim sighted”—not a name 
to be chosen by those who would keep 
their eyes open, and widely different from 
Clara (Latin), ‘‘ clear” or ‘ bright.” 
Constance is an excellent name (Latin), 
and. given in the idea of one who would 
‘*constant be” in fair or foul fortune. 
Deborah (Hebrew) signifies ‘*a bee’ — 
a significant name fora woman. Dru- 
silla (Greek) means ‘‘ dewy eyes ;” and 
Dulcrbelle (Latin), ‘‘sweet and fair.” 
Edith (Saxon) signifies ‘‘ happiness ;” 
Eleanor (Saxon) and Eléonore (French) 
mean ‘‘all fruitful.” Elizabeth and 
Eliza (Hebrew) signify ‘‘the oath of 
God;” Emma (German), ‘‘a nurse ;” 
Esther (Hebrew), ‘‘star of the morn- 
< ing;” Eunice (Greek), “fair victory ;” 
; i S = ea a maps ee. in = 

ad = way. en comes Faith, which speaks 

N EIS Log aN plainly for itself ; and Flora (Latin), which mean; 
RAN NS **@ flower ;” and Florence (Latin), which signifies 
‘¢ flourishing ;” and Fortune (plain English again): 

: and Frances, ‘‘ free.” Gertrude (German) signi- 
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Ble, Hagar (Hebrew) signifies ‘‘ a stranger ;” Helen (Greek), He- 

q) ‘ lena (Latin), Hélene (French), is of doubtful meaning—“ al- 
be Ws Ks PARA Se luring,” however, isthe common acceptation. Isabella (Span- 
Ma \S Die ish) signifies ‘‘olive-complexioned,” or ‘‘ brown.” Jane and 
Jean appear to be the feminine of John, signifying “‘ gracious,” 
and Janet or Jeannette is ‘‘little Jane ;” Joyce (French) is 
“‘ pleasant ;” Judith (Hebrew), ‘‘ praising ;” and Julia (Latin), 
“soft hair.” Letitia (Latin) signifies ‘‘ gladness ;” Lucy (Latin), 
“bright ;” Mabel (Latin), ‘‘lovely;” Margaret (Greek), ‘‘a 
pearl ;” Martha (Hebrew), ‘‘ bitterness,” and Mary, ‘‘ bitter,” 


pleat, is cut separately, sewed on a belt, and set under the back. earth, earthy—red, or red earth, being the meaning of the name. | from the Hebrew Maria; Matilda (Greek) signifies ‘‘noble” or 





CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


Adam called his wife Eve, the word signifying life, or life-giving, | ‘‘stately;” Miranda (Latin), ‘‘admired ;” Mildred (Saxon), 
because she’ was to be mother of all living.’ At the very-begin- | ‘‘mild-spoken;” Patience, which speaks for itself; Phabe 
ning, ‘then, it is plain people were called by significant names, | (Greek), ‘‘ the light of life ;” Phyllis (Greek), ‘‘a green bough ;” 
and the practice was preserved for many ages. Nowadays we | Priscilla (Latin), ‘‘somewhat old;” Prudence, another patent 
call.a boy George or John, because it is his father’s name, and | name; Rachel (Hebrew), ‘ta lamb ;” Rhoda (Greek), ‘‘a rose ;’ 


LL names were originally significant, and were bestowed with | was his father’s name before him; we ignorantly or carelessly | Ruth (Hebrew), ‘‘trembler,” is a pretty name, suggestive of a 


reference to their well-understood meaning. 


They were in- | misapply our names, and-label our children with absurd misno-'| meek and quiet spirit; Salome (Hebrew), ‘‘ perfect ;” Sarah 


tended to convey the idea of some physical, or mental, or moral | mers. Call a boy Alphonso, and he may grow up a weak-minded, | (Hebrew), ‘‘a princess ;” Sophia (Greek), “wisdom 3” Susannah 
distinction on the part of the individuals bearing them. Our | dawdlish, ursine-visaged. creature of the Dundrearyish type; what | (Hebrew), ‘‘a lily ;” Tabitha (Syriac), ‘‘a roe ;’ Victoria (Latin), 
great progenitor was called Adam, because he was made of the | an absurdity is that name‘for him! It signifies our he/p, and | ‘‘victorious ;” Winifred (Saxon), ‘‘ winning place. 





Fig. 1.—Warer-proor Over Dress.—Front. ** gracious ;” Ara- 

































































there is something 
extremely ridicu- 
lous in the connec- 
tion. 
Abigail (Hebrew) 
signifies ‘‘thy fath- 
er’s joy;” Abishag 
(Hebrew), ‘the 
father’s error’ —a 
wide difference, of . 
considerable im- | 
portance if names 
be significant of 
character. Ada //, 
(Saxon) signifies “ | 
“happy,” and Ad- \ 
elaide (German) 
meansa“princess;” /'/ 
Agatha -. (Greek) ;} 
means ‘‘ good”—in 
¥ |, the very highest / 
:'; and best sense of 
the word. To be 
worthy of _ this 
name, indicative as 
it is of all the vir- 
tues, is an object 
| which may well /) 
enlist. the noblest “4 
ambition of maid 
=e or wife. Agnes 
= (Greek) signifies 
“chaste,” and is one 
of the best names 
im use. Alethea \~ 
and Althea (both 
Greek) signify, the 
first ‘‘the trath;” | 
the second ‘‘ hunt- 
ing.” Alice and 
< Alicia (German) 
signify ‘‘noble.” 
S Amelia or Amélie 
(French) | signifies 
“beloved.” Amy 
or Amie, and Emi- 
ly, have the same 3= 
derivation and Sam 
meaning. Our cat- 
alogue of names 
contains few sweet- 
er and no more loy- 
able names. Hap- 
py is she who bears 
a name indicative 
of so much happi- 
ness. Happy he 
who can whisper 
in her ear, Aimée, 
beloved! Anna, 
Anne, or Hannah 
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OLD RUDDERFORD HALL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER I. 


LD RUDDERFORD HALL lay back from 
the high-road, buried in trees, and all the 
traveler saw of it was a glimpse of mellow red 
brick chimney, or an angle of the'steep tiled roof, 
above oaks and elms that had been growing ever 
since the Norman conquest, when all about the 
trim little out-of-the-world village of Rudderford 
was forest land. 

New Rudderford Hall fronted the turnpike- 
road, resplendent with three rows of shining plate- 
glass windows, a brilliant stuccoed front, a con- 
servatory with a glass dome flashing in the sum- 
mer sun, a prim lawn embellished with geomet- 
rical flower beds, all ablaze with scarlet and 
yellow, and two pair of brand-new Birmingham 
iron gates, of florid design, surmounted by two 
pair of lamps. New Rudderford Hall looked 
what it was—the abode of commercial wealth. 
New Rudderford Hall gave dinner-parties, a ball 
once a year, hunting breakfasts in the late au- 
tumn, private theatricals at Christmas. New 
Rudderford Hall had three rosy daughters and 
one stalwart, hard-riding son, the apple of its eye. 

Old Rudderford Hall rarely opened its rusty 
gates or unlocked its creaking doors. There 
was, indeed, a legend that no stranger had broken 
bread there for a century ; yet there was a coun- 
ter-story current to the effect that the master 
of Old Rudderford Hall could, when he chose, 
open a bottle of rare old wine for a visitor— 
Madeira that had voyaged three times to and fro 
the East Indies, sirupy Malmsey, golden-tinted 
Tokay, oily Constantia with a faint bitter twang. 
Old Rudderford Hall had one only child, a daugh- 
ter, fair to see, who rode an ancient purblind 
palfrey about the shady lanes round Rudderford, 
and was met sometimes in the dwellings of the 
poor, but never in that exalted sphere which 
Rudderford called ‘‘ society.” Old Rudderford 
Hall rejoiced in that patrician appendage—a 
family ghost. 

The story went that a Champion of the days 
of the Stuarts had slain his wife in some fit of 
jealous fury, and that the poor lady’s restless 
spirit—the legend hinted at her guilt—haunted 
the long dark passages and dismal chambers of 
the old house. It was not very clear that any 
one had ever seen her, but she was firmly be- 
lieved in, nevertheless, and plenty of people were 
able to give a graphic description of her—a tall, 
graceful lady, dressed in white, with flowing au- 
burn hair falling over her neck and shoulders. 

The present owner of the Hall was Anthony 
Champion, and the estate had belonged to the 
house of Champion ever since the days of Henry 
VIIL., who, in the distribution of church prop- 
erty, had rewarded his liege servant, Thomas 
Champion, gentleman, for divers services not set 
down in the title-deeds of the estate, with the 
copyhold of Rudderford Chase and Rudderford 
Grange, previously held by a monkish fraternity 
settled in the neighborhood. 

There were portions of the old Grange still 
standing—massive stone walls pierced with nar- 
row arched windows, a winding staircase, and 
low oak door, iron-bound and studded with huge 
nails; but these stone buildings now served only 
as offices, and the Hall proper had been built by 
the aforesaid ‘Thomas Champion, with much 
splendor and lavish expenditure, in‘an age when 
architectural extravagance had been made fash- 
ionable by the magnificent Wolsey. The house 
was one of the finest specimens of domestic ar- 
chitecture in England, but had been sorely neg- 
lected for the last century. Wherever decay 
could arise it had arisen, and a settled gloom 
had fallen upon the mansion and its surround- 
ings. Only in the flower garden was there any 
glimpse of neatness or brightness, and that was 
due to the care of Christabel Champion, who 
loved the old flower beds, the grassy walks, and 
ancient roses, and who not only superintended 
the labors of a great hulking lad of seventeen, 
sole gardener at the Hall, but worked hard her- 
self into the bargain. 

Within, the gloom was almost oppressive. 
Anthony Champion was a man who lived among 
his books, and dreamed away his days over 
mouldy old folios and rare editions collected by 
his father, when the Champion purse was deeper 
than it was nowadays. He lived almost wholly 
in his library, only emerging at seven in the 
evening to share his daughter’s frugal dinner, and 
to doze or muse for an hour or so afterward in 
the long saloon. There was some little show 
of state and ceremony kept up at the Hall, though 
there were only three servants in a house where 
there had once been forty—an ancient butler and 
housekeeper, man and wife, and a buxom coun- 
try girl, who did all the scrubbing and cleaning, 
attended to a small dairy, and waited upon 
Christabel. 

The master of Old Rudderford Hall was as 
poor as Job in his day of affliction; or at least 
so ran the common rumor, amply sustained by 
the mode and manner of his existence- A hun- 
dred years ago there had been revelry and splen- 
dor at the grand old house, but at that time a 
great misfortune befell its master in the untime- 
ly death of his eldest son, killed in a duel; and 
the bereaved father shut up the house, and went 
to France, where he lived a wild life, and squan- 
dered a noble fortune at the profligate court of 
“Louis the Well-beloved. He died in Paris a 
year or so before the revolution, which was to re- 
gen2rate mankind, arrived at that stage in which 
it began to improve them off the face of the 
earth, and probably by his timely decease es- 
caped a ruder exit via the guillotine. His estate, 
much impoverished, descended to a nephew, a 
studious young man, lame and of feeble health, 

who married a girl of humble birth, lived the 


came the father of Anthony Champion, the pres- 
ent master of the old Hall. . 

It is possible that when young Anthony inher- 
ited the estate, shrunk and burdened as it was, 
he might have made some effort to brighten and 
improve things, if fortune had favored him ever 
so little. But again did affliction fall heavily 
upon the old house. He married a woman he 
adored, a fair young girl of high family but no for- 
tune, and brought her home to the Hall, full of 
all manner of schemes for the future. For a lit- 
tle more than a year he lived a life of supreme 
domestic happiness, and then—two months after 
the birth of a baby girl—he saw an unusual flush 
upon his young wife’s cheek one day, and the 
next beheld her stricken with typhus fever. In 
a week all was over, and he stood alone by his 
dreary hearth, like a strong man turned to stone. 
It was long before the caresses of his child could 
bring the faintest shadow of a smile to his hag- 
gard face. He seemed to grow an old man all 
at once.. Unlike his ancestor, he did not turn 
his back upon the scene of his suffering; he only 
entombed himself there, buried alive among his 
books. He had inherited his father’s studious 
habits; and after a weary year, in which he sat 
alone day after day, helpless, hopeless, blankly 
staring at the wall before him, and brooding over 








his misery, he grew to find some cold comfort in 
recondite studies of so close and severe a kind 
that the more credulous among his neighbors 
talked of him darkly as of something not quite 
canny. 

For such a man society could have no charm. 
Had he possessed the wealth of all the Roths- 
childs, he would have lived very much as he did 
live. A retinue of servants might have eaten 
and drunk at his expense, a vast amount of 
splendid upholstery might have been created at 
his cost; but his individual expenditure would 
have been no greater, his manner of existence 
no more cheerful. He lived alone by choice; 
and so utterly narrowed had his mind become 
by constant brooding on one vain regret, as to 
make him half unconscious that this hermit life 
was scarcely the best and brightest for a girl of 
eighteen. ‘The motherless baby whose plaintive 
cries had rent his heart vears ago had blossomed 
into a-lovely girl, painfully like his lost wife. 
Long and dreary as his days and nights had 
seemed to him ever since that loss, he had been 
scarcely conscious of the actual progress of time. 
The lapse might be five years or fifty. It wasa 
surprise to him to see his daughter grown to 
womanhood. He woke up from a long sleep, as 
it were, and looked at her with vague wonder. 





life of a rezlnse in the neglected house, and be- 


Seven or eight years before he had made a friend- 
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ly arrangement with the rector’s wife, by which 
Christabel was to share the studies of the four 
girls at the rectory, under an admirable govern- 
ess; and by virtue of this arrangement his daugh- 
ter's education had cost him very little money 
and no trouble. 

He loved her fondly, and yet had given her 
little of his confidence. Rarely did he see the 
fair young face looking up at him without a faint 
pang, which was like the memory of an acute 
agony rather than actual present pain. She was 
so like her mother! He fancied sometimes how 
fair a picture those two faces would have made 
side by side—one developed and matronly, the 
other in all the bloom of girlhood. 

She had her little circle of friends—a very 
small one. The only house she visited was the 
rectory, and there she came and went like a 
daughter of the house. There she had met the 
New Rudderford Hall people — Frank Green- 
wood and his three sisters, who fell in love with 
her—the sisters, that is to say—at first sight. 
Frank said very little about her. She declined 
all invitations for parties, however—indeed she 
had none of the finery required for such occa- 
sions—but consented to join them now and then 
on the croquet lawn and share their afternoon 
tea. 


the life you lead in this old house an unnatural 
one.” 

‘* Pray, pray don’t say that, my dear father,” 
cried the girl, earnestly, coming over to his chair 
by the open window, and laying her hand caress- 
ingly upon his shoulder. ‘* You know that I am 
quite content to be with you; there is no higher 
happiness I could desire than that. If our lives 
are a little dull sometimes, and one is subject to 
an occasional attack of low spirits, never mind: 
there are other times when life seems all sun- 
shine, and the garden and the dear old house 
enchanted, like the fairy palace in ‘ Beauty and 
the Beast.’ Why, after all, my life is quite as 
gay as Beauty’s was. As long as you like to 
live alone, papa, I will be content with our soli- 
tude; though I confess it would make me happy 
to see you go more into the world.” 

The world, in Christabel’s ideas, meant Rud- 
derford and half a dozen houses within half a 
dozen miles of Rudderford. Perhaps the world 
of which she was thinking just at this moment 
meant even something less than that—an occa- 
sional dinner-party at Samuel Greenwood’s smart 
stuccoed mansion. 

‘That is a sight you will never see, my dear,” 
answered her father, drearily. ‘*I shut my door 
upon the world when 1 came home from your 
mother’s funeral—home! and she was no longer 
there! No, Christabel; the world and I have 
parted company too long for any sympathy to be 
possible between us. A man coming out into 
the clamor and confusion of Paris after five-and- 
twenty years in one of the under-ground cells of 
the Bastile could not feel himself more a stran- 
ger than I should if I were to go into the world 
now. But I am not going to keep you buried 
alive forever. You have blossomed into a wom- 
an all at once, and taken me by surprise. I 
want a little time to think about it, and then 1 
shall form some plan for giving you a brighter 
life.” 

**T don’t wish for any change, papa; I would 
not leave you. If you have any plan for sending 
me away, pray abandon it. Not all the pleas- 
ures in the world would make up to me for leay- 
ing you. Indeed, indeed, I am quite happy! 


| 1 have my poor people to visit, and—and—a few 


friends”—-she hesitated, with a sudden blush, re- 
membering that those obnoxious Greenwoods 
were among the few—‘‘and my dear old horse, 
Gilpin.” 

Mr. Champion smiled at the mention of this 
last item. 
‘Gilpin is scarcely a steed for a young lady 
to boast of,” said he. ‘‘I suppose the world 
thinks that I can give you no better mount than 
old Gilpin; that I live the life I do from poverty 


| as much as for any other reason.” 


“People may think so, papa; what does it 
matter ?” 
“Nothing, child; but for once the world is 





CHAPTER II. 


New Rupperrorp Hattwas built upon a part 
of the land which King Henry bestowed upon 
his liege Thomas Champion, and this fact was 
resented by Anthony as a_ personal offense 
against him upon the part of Mr. Greenwood. 
If he had been a visiting man even, nothing 
could have induced him to break bread with the 
master of the new Hall, and he always heard of 
his daughter’s intimacy with “‘ those Greenwood 
girls” with displeasure. 

**T can’t imagine what induces you to culti- 
vate such people, Christabel,” he said, fretfully, 
as they were sitting together in the summer dusk 
after dinner one evening in the long saloon—a 
melancholy room which would have accommo- 
dated an assembly of fifty, and seemed very 
dreary, in its faded splendor, occupied only by 
the father and daughter. 

‘*T never have cultivated them, papa. You 
know how many invitations they have sent me, 
and I have declined them all.” 

‘* You have been to their house.” 

“Yes, to play croquet now and then; never 
to any of their parties.” 

‘¢] suppose that is a deprivation,” said Mr. 
Champion, with a sigh. ‘‘I dare say there are 





people who would call me a cruel father, and 


out in its reckoning. I am not a poor man. 
The estate was heavily burdened when I sue- 
ceeded to it, but*money has accumulated rapidly 
in the life I have led, and I have paid off every 
thing—have saved money too. If I could have 
only bought back the land upon which the new 
Hall stands, and pulled down that vulgar cock- 
ney house, I should think my money worth 
something; but that’s out of the question. 
Samuel Greenwccd is one of the richest men in 
| the county, and would dearly like to buy me out 
of this place. However, don’t let’s talk of him; 
the subject always puts me out of temper. When 
the time comes for your marrying, Christabel, 
you will not be a penniless bride.” 

“*T hope, if ever I do marry, papa, it will be 
some one who won’t care whether I have any 
money or not.” ; 

“Of course; that’s a girl's notion. But peo- 
ple do care. I don’t want you to marry a pau- 
per, who, having nothing to bestow, would be 
content to take you with nothing. The age has 
grown commercial, my dear; the more money a 
man has, the more he expects with his wife. 

| And when you go into society by-and-by, as I 
intend you shall do, you shall appear ‘as be- 
comes a gentleman’s daughter; and when you 
marry, you shall have such jewels as not one 
woman in a hundred can show.” 

‘* Jewels, papa!” cried Christabel, opening her 
blue eyes to their widest extent—‘‘ jewels!” 

Except a white carnelian necklace, and a gold 
heart-shaped locket containing her mother’s hair, 
the girl had never possessed a trinket in her life. 

‘* Yes, child, jewels. Stay here a minute, and 
T'll show you something.” 

There was a door at one end of the saloon 
opening into the library, that darksome den in 
which Anthony Champion spent his days, and 
which was rarely invaded by the foot of the in- 
dustrious house-maid. A dingy old room, lined 
from floor to ceiling with dingy books—books 
in piles on the floor, bocks on the mantel-piece, 
books heaped up on the three broad oak window- 
seats, books every where—and between the win- 
dows two huge carved oak muniment chests. 

Anthony left his daughter in the saloon and 
went into the library. He unlocked one of 
these muniment chests, and took out a battered 
old leather-covered box, which had once been 
crimson. This he brought to Christabel. There 
was just light enough for her to see some faded 
gilt lettering at the top, the initials ‘*C. C.” 

‘* Was that my mother’s?” she asked, scruti- 
nizing those two letters with interest. 

‘*No. ‘This jewel-case belonged to your great- 
aunt, Caroline Champion, the mother of that un- 
happy lad who lost his life in a drunken brawl 
which ended in bloodshed. Wher Angus Cham- 
pion turned his back upon Rudderford, he left 
this box’ behind him—forgot its existence, per- 
haps; who knows? His wife had been dead 
nine years. At any rate, although he spent al- 
most every thing he could lay his hands on, the 

jewels remained in an iron safe in the steward’s 
room, among old leases and useless parchments, 
and there my father found them when he in- 
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herited the property, As they had escaped so 
long, he did not care to sell them. ‘ My son's 
wife shall wear them,’ he said. But your moth- 
er never lived to wear them, Christabel. We 
used to talk merrily enough of the day when she 
should be presented at court in a blaze of dia- 
monds. Yet she wore no ornaments but the 
roses we put in her coffin.” He stopped for a 
few moments: that memory never came to him 
without the familiar pang. ‘‘ And now I am 
going to dazzle your eyes,” he said, putting 
aside the bitter thought with an effort. There 
are loves that do verily last a lifetime, and his 
was one of those. : 

He unlocked the jewel-case, and lifted the lid. 
Christabel gave a great cry of rapture. There 
was a tray of diamonds—necklace, bracelets, 
brooch, ear-rings, set in silver, in a solid, simple 
style. ‘The stones were large and brilliant, per- 
fect in color, of a greater value than Anthony 
Champion imagined, though he deemed them 
worth a round sum. 

He raised the upper tray, and revealed a lower 
one, full of sapphires in a quaint filigree gold set- 
ting; then he showed his daughter another tray 
containing a necklace and ear-rings of amethyst 
and pearls, which Christabel declared were more 
beautiful than the diamonds; and then the bot- 
tom of the box, in which there were only odds 
and ends— antique rings, an apostle-spoon, a 
smelling-bottle, a couple of thimbles, a fruit- 
knife, a locket, a brooch or two, and so on. - But 
these interested Christabel almost more than the 
precious stones, and she sat looking them over, 
entranced, with the three jewel-trays spread out 
upon the table. 

** Hark!” said her father, suddenly. 
was that?” 

** What, papa ?” 

“That noise outside; it sounded like a step 
upon the gravel. Look out, Christabel, and see 
if there is any one.” 

Miss Champion stepped out of the long win- 
dow. There was a wide gravel-walk before the 
saloon windows, somewhat weedy and moss- 
grown, and beyond that a shrubbery, where the 
young firs and shrubs grew thick and tall—a 
shrubbery in which a dozen men might have 
hidden securely enough. 

There was no one to be seen. The girl 
glanced up and down the weedy walk, very des- 
olate-looking iti the summer twilight, and peered 
into the shrubbery, parting the thick laurels here 
and there, but without result. 

**Are you sure you heard a footstep, papa ?” 
she asked,-rather incredulously, as she came 
back to the room. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Champion—who had been 
hastily replacing the jewel-trays while his daugh- 
ter was looking about—‘‘I am sure. And there 
was something more than a footstep: I saw a 
shadow fall across the window.” 

‘«'The shadow of a tree, perhaps, papa.” 

‘¢ There is no tree that can cast a shadow en 
this window. It was gone in a moment. There 
has been some one watching us, Christabel.” 

‘* A tramp, perhaps, papa,” said Miss Cham- 
pion, coolly. 

The approaches to Old Rudderford Hall were 
ill guarded—guarded not at all, in fact. The 
gates were never locked, and for those intruders 
who might find the legitimate mode of entrance 
inconvenient there were numerous gaps in the 
fence through which they might roam into the 
park at will. 

Plenty of tramps, therefore, came to the old 
Hall, and were wont to depart protesting against 
the inhospitality of the back-door and kitchen 
department in general, There were no beer- 
drinking grooms to wheedle out of a friendly 
pint; no gossiping scullery-maids to give them 
bread and cheese or broken victuals—the bone of 
a leg of mutton and half a loaf of bread, or the 
carcasses of a pair of fowls and a dish of cold 
vegetables. ‘There was nothing to be heard or 
seen; no hen-roosts to be robbed, for the poul- 
try-yard was a desert: only closely shut doors 
and blank iron-barred windows ; weeds growing 
between the flag-stones in the court, an empty 
dog-kennel, a locked dairy, a broken pump, 
which would not yield the wanderer so much as 
the refreshment of a draught of spring water. 

‘* A tramp!” exclaimed Mr. Champion, with 
displeasure. ‘I’m afraid you encourage such 
vermin by your indiscriminate charities, Christa- 


‘* What 


Christabel looked downward with a faint little 
sigh. If not a miser in theory, Mr. Champion 
had been a miser in practice; and so restricted 
was her pocket-moriey that those indiscriminate 
charities of which he complained consisted of a 
stray sixpence now and then bestowed upon 
some foot-sore vagrant, whose piteous tale toueh- 
ed the tender young heart. 

“A tramp!” repeated Mr. Champion: ‘‘a 
pleasant thing for a tramp to have seen those 
jewels! I'll put them away this moment, and 
do you look out again, Christabel, and see if you 
can discover any one lurking about; and you 
might tell David to keep his eyes open.” 

David was the solitary gardener and ont-of- 
door man, who had the custody of grounds that 
could have been barely kept in order by six. 

Miss Champien stepped out into the garden 
again under a darkening sky, and this time 
looked more closely than before, making a cir- 
cuit of the shrubbery by a path half choked with 
the wild growth of neglected shrubs, going round 
into the ola Dutch garden, glancing even into 
the kitchen-garden beyond, where she found 
David staring pensively into a broken cucumber 
frame. 

To him she gave her father’s order, which he 
received almost contemptuously. 

‘*Tramps, miss! Lor’ a mercy, they don't 
dono harm. ‘There's nothing for ’em to steal.” 

Of course the intruder, whoever he might be, 
must have had ample time to make his escape 
after Mr, Champion first took alarm. David 





—— == 





prowled slowly through the gardens, stared 
across a massive holly hedge into the park, saw 
no one, and wended his solitary way to the house 
to report accordingly. 





CHAPTER III. 


CHRISTABEL met Rosa Greenwood next morn- 
ing in one of the green lanes beyond the village 
when she was returning from a long ramble on 
Gilpin, and that young lady told her of a croquet 
party that was to take place at New Rudderford 
Hall that evening, and to which she must cer- 
tainly come. 

“It’s not the least bit in the world a party, 
you know, dear,” Miss Greenwood pleaded, pat- 
ting Gilpin’s iron gray shoulder; ‘‘ quite an im- 
promptu affair got up for Miss Perkington, only 
daughter of the great firm of Perkington & Tan- 
berry, cloth manufacturers, who is staying with 
us. Such a dear girl! not exactly pretty, but so 
interesting. We all want Frank to marry her, 
and I really think she likes him. But there’s no 
knowing; young men are so peculiar.” 

Christabel wore a straw hat with a blue veil, 
and under the blue veil the roses on her cheeks 
deepened a little at this juncture. 

‘* Now you must, must, must come, Christabel. 
I won't accept a refusal. The rectory girls are 
to be with us. We are to dine at five, so as to 
secure a long evening, and begin croquet at six; 
and we can wind up with a waltz or two before 
supper.” 

Christabel’s eyes quite sparkled at the idea 
of a waltz. Dancing was a dissipation which 
seemed to her inexperience the height of earth- 
ly felicity. She had waltzed all by herself on 
the lawn many a summer evening, softly singing 
some languorous melody of D’Albert’s as she 
danced. 

**T should dearly like to come,” she said, 
thoughtfully, ‘* but I don’t know if papa—” 

‘**Papa! bosh!” exclaimed Miss Greenwood, 
who was somewhat fast and irreverent in her 
notions of parental authority. ‘‘I should like 
to see the author of my being putting a spoke in 
the wheel if I wanted to enjoy myself. As if 
your life wasn’t dull enough, mewed up in that 
dreary old Hall!” And Miss Greenwood made 
a wry face, which expressed her supreme con- 
tempt for the grand old Tudor mansion, as com- 
pared with the smart plate-glass-windowed hab- 
itation which sheltered her fair self. 

‘*T’'ll ask papa if I may come at eight,” said 
Christabel. ‘‘He dines at seven, you know, 
and he always likes to have me with him at din- 
ner. I couldn’t possibly come till eight; but the 
»~venings are so long now.” 

**It’s a great deal too late,” replied Rosa, 
flicking a fly off Gilpin’s nose. ‘‘ However, if 
you must stop to see that curious old pa of yours 
eat his dinner, you must. But remember we 
shall expect you at eight sharp. I'll send Frank 
to meet you at the field gate.” 

**Oh, please don’t,” cried Christabel. 

‘But I please shall. He'll meet you at the 
gate when the clock strikes eight.” 

Miss Champion walked her horse to the end 
of the lane, Rosa Greenwood walking by her 
side, telling her about that wonderful young 
person, Miss Victoria Perkington, who, by vir- 
tue of her position as the only daughter of Per- 
kington & Tanberry, had an allowance which 
made the condition of the rich Misses Greenwood 
seem absolute penury. | 

** You should see the dresses she has brought 
with her for a ten days’ visit!” exclaimed Rosa. 
‘*A basket as big as a house, and all of them 
from a Frenchwoman in Bruton Street. There’s 
a corded black silk trimmed with white lace— 
Valenciennes— three inches deep on all the 
flounces and puffings; worth a fortune: a per- 
fect duck of a dress!” 

Christabel thought of her jewels, and wished 
that she could have melted just a few of those 
diamonds, which she could never wear till she 
was matried, into silk dresses. She gave a little 
sigh, thinking of the scantiness of her wardrobe, 
and how very poor a figure she must needs seem 
in the eyes of Miss Perkington, and rode slowly 
home, meditative, and not altogether happy. 

‘*T dare say he will marry her,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ It is just as papa said last night. The 
richer people are, the more eager they are to 
increase their wealth. He will marry her, no 
doubt, and buy some great estate in the neigh- 
borhood, and build a big ugly house; and I shall 
see them riding by on their thorough-bred horses, 
and laughing at poor old Gilpin.” 

She bent over her horse’s neck to pat him at this 
thought, and one childish tear dropped upon the 
gray mane. She was not much more than a 
child, and Frank Greenwood had been very ten- 
der and deferential in his manner to her always. 
It gave her a sharp pain to think that he would 
pass quite out of her life, and belong to Miss 
Perkington. 

‘* Would you object to my going to play cro- 
quet at—at the new Hall this evening, papa?” 
the girl asked, timidly, during dinner. 

“Object? Well, my dear, you know I de- 
test those Greenwood people”—it is doubtful if 
he had seen them three times in his life—‘‘ but 
I suppose it would be hard upon you to forbid 
your enjoying any little pleasure they may offer 
you in a quiet way. It is not a party, of 
course ?” 

‘*Oh no, papa. I only heard of it from Rosa 
when I was out this morning.” 

‘*Mind, I set my face absolutely against your 
appearance at any of their ostentatious parties. 
I'll not have my daughter paraded at Samuel 
Greenwood’s chariot wheels, But as far as a 
game of croquet goes, if it pleases you, I’ve no 
objection.” 

‘Thanks, dear papa.” 

‘“ When are you going?” 

‘* Directly after dinner.” 





“That will be eight o’clock. I shall send 
David for you at half past nine.” — - 
Only an hour and a half! Would there be 
time for those waltzes on the lawn? She had 
danced several times with Frank at that hospi- 
table rectory, and knew that he was an agreeable 
artner. 

“*'There is to be a kind of supper, I believe, 
papa,” she faltered. 

‘* A kind of supper? Say ten, then, or half 
past at the latest.” : 

‘¢'Thank you, papa dear.” 

‘* Bless my heart! one would think these peo- 
ple were the most congenial acquaintance you 
could desire.” 

‘The rectory girls are to be there, papa,” 
Christabel said, demurely. 

‘* Well, I don’t wonder at your being attached 
to them. Run away, child, and dress yourself. 
I can finish my dinner alone.” 

Miss Champion kissed her father, and tripped 
away to make her brief toilette; pleased, and 
yet with a vague pain at her heart—a pain that 
was associated with the image of the unknown 
Miss Perkington. Rosa Greenwood had called 
her brother ‘‘ peculiar” in a tone that seemed to 
imply his indifference to the great heiress; but 
she had not-said the marriage was at all un- 
likely; and the family wished it; and Miss 
Perkington was there; and Frank was a man 
of the world—very bright and clever and open- 
hearted, but a man of the world nevertheless. 

She put on her white muslin dress—a dress 
three summers old, which had been lengthened 
artfully, but not quite imperceptibly, to suit her 
increasing height ; just such a dress as must of 
necessity provoke contempt in the mind of Miss 
Perkington, who, of course, had never in her life 
worn any thing lengthened or ‘‘let out.” She 
tied a broad blue ribbon round her slim white 
throat, with the gold heart-shaped locket hang- 
ing to it, and then looked at herself in the glass 
discontentedly. It was a very beautiful picture 
which she saw in that old-fashioned cheval-glass 
—a tall, slender, white-robed figure, and a fair 
young face framed in luxuriant auburn hair; 
but Christabel only saw the deficiencies of her 
costume, and turned away from the glass with a 
sigh. 
Her father was dozing in his deep arm-chair 
when she peeped into the saloon to bid him 
good-by ; so she went lightly out of the window, 
and away through the gardens, into a meadow 
where a solitary cow was browsing in the still 
evening atmosphere, and on to that field gate of 
which Miss Greenwood had spoken; a gate that 
divided Samuel Greenwood’s territory from the 
shrunken lands of the Champions. 

Rudderford church clock chimed the three- 
quarters after seven as Christabel crossed the 
meadow. She was just a quarter of an hour be- 
fore the appointed time. She was half glad, 
half sorry, to think that Frank would not be 
there. 

He was there, nevertheless —a good-looking 
young fellow, with long legs, sitting on the gate 
in a contemplative attitude, thinking so pro- 
foundly that he looked up with a start as the 
light footstep came close to him—a start, and 
something like a blush. 

** How good of you to come so early!” he 
said, as they shook hands, and he held the little 
hand an extra moment or so. (It was just the 
sort of meeting in which a young man would 
consider himself entitled to one gentle pressure 
before he released a pretty girl’s hand.) ‘I 
strolled over here ten minutes ago to have a 
good think. I don't often think: it’s a bad 
habit.” 

Christabel laughed. She was almost always 
gay in his presence; he seemed to brighten her 
life somehow with a genial influence. 

**'You must have been obliged to think at Ox- 
ford,” she said. 

Francis Greenwood had taken honors at Ox- 
ford a year or so before. 

“*Not the least in the world. One’s tutor 
does that sort of thing for one. I used to read 
with a man—a duodecimo edition of Porson in 
his way; drank like a fish, and knew no end of 
Greek. When I came to a stiffish passage in 
Aristotle, I used to throw myself back in a 
chair and light my cigar. ‘Just help yourself 
to another s.-and-b., and be good enough to 
demonstrate that proposition, old fellow; I don’t 
seem to see it,’ I used to say; and the dear old 
bloke would prose away for half an hour, and if 
I didn’t understand it after that, I threw my 
book at his head and gave it up.” 

*“Was s.-and-b. a dictionary?” Christabel 
asked, naively. 

‘No, Miss Champion, but a wonderful en- 
lightener of the human understanding—soda- 
water and brandy.” 

“Tm afraid you led quite a dreadfal life at 
the university.” 

‘* Not at all; it was very nice. I should hard- 
ly mind leading it over again, only it was not so 
nice as—” 

‘** As what ?” Christabel asked, when he came 
to a dead stop. 

** As the life I hope to lead by-and-by.” 

Her heart sank all at once. That meant his 
life in the big ugly house that he was to build 
for himself, and in which he was to set up asa 
country squire, enriched with the wealth of Per- 
kington & ‘Tanberry. Christabel knew that he 
was an ardent lover of field sports, and all pur- 
suits that ceuntry gentlemen affect, and that he 
had a vast capacity for spending money. What 
more natural than that he should be tempted by 
Miss Perkington’s half million or so? 

She was silent. They had one wide meadow 
to cross, a meadow where the newly cut grass 
was fragrant in the still June air, and they would 
be in the grounds of the new Hall—grounds in 
which there were very few trees, but a great deal 
of ornamentation in the way of costly shrubs of 
divers spiky orders, and winding gravel-paths 








“*Tt was very rude of you to leave your si 
so long,” said Christabel.. Jiabens 

‘*My side? Oh, to be sure, those everlasting 
croquet players. Do you know, I think croquet 
the most duffing—I beg your pardon—the most 
uninteresting game in the world. A man plays 
it for the sake of loafing with a girl he likes: [ 
can’t see any other attraction in it.” ‘ 

‘IT suppose you have been loafing with Miss 
Perkington,” said Christabel, with a forced lit- 
tle laugh. 

Frank Greenwood looked at her curiously. 

“Yes,” he answered, coolly, ‘I have been 
loafing with Miss Perkington a good deal late- 
ly ;” and then he looked at her again. 

They were at the iron gate by this time—only 
a little iron fence divided the grounds from the 
meadow. Between the lawn and the fence there 
was that part of the garden called, par excellence, 
a shrubbery—a scanty grove of the spiky tribe, 
and young pink hawthorn-trees, as thick in the 
trunk as a gandin’s umbrella, and guelder-roses 
dotted about at intervals—a shrubbery in which 
there was not covert for a rabbit. Christabel 
felt that the eyes of all the players on the cro- 
quet ground were upon her, as she traversed the 
— gravel-walks with Frank by her 
side. 

The lawn was as smooth and as level as a 
billiard-table, and there was not so much asa 
faded leaf among the flower beds—brilliant pyra- 
mids of bloom, rising tier upon tier in rings of 
contrasting color, or waving in and out in ribbon 
bordering. The croquet ground lay on one side 
of the house, and scattered around it there were 
iron seats and tables for the accommodation of 
loungers and lookers-on. Samuel Greenwood 
was sitting here, smoking his after-dinner cigar 
and reading the Times—a big bald-headed man, 
who might once have been like Frank. 

He did not look particularly pleased when 
Christabel came to shake hands with him, smil- 
ing shyly, and he gave his son a side-glance that 
was not altogether agreeable. 

‘Oh, how d’ye do, Miss Champion?” he 
said. ‘‘I didn’t know you were to be here this 
evening.” 

**Good gracious me, pa!” exclaimed the ir- 
reverent Rosa, ‘‘as if we should take the trouble 
to tell you who was coming to play croquet! 
Come, Chris, you’re to be on our side—Harry 
and I” (short for Harriet), ‘Julia Lee” (the 
rector's daughter), ‘‘ and you; Miss Perkington, 
Frank, Clara Lee, and Patty on the other side. 
Now then, first red; get on— Oh, I forgot to 
introduce you two girls. Miss Perkington, Miss 
Champion; Miss Champion, Miss Perkington ; 
aristocracy and plutocracy, Old Rudderford Hall 
and the Beeches, Leamington; and now you 
know all about each other, and I expect you to 
be good friends immediately.” 

Miss Perkington bowed stiffly. She did not 
quite relish such a free-and-easy introduction, 
but her dear Rosa had such eccentric ways. She 
was a tall, thin young woman, of an order that 
is called stylish, with a good many sharp angles 
that were artfully toned down by the flouncings 
and puffings of a French dress-maker; a young 
woman with a complexion of the kind that is 
vulgarly called ‘‘ tallowy,” cold gray eyes, a short 
nondescript nose, and a heavy lower jaw. She 
had good white teeth, a profusion of black hair, 
and she held herself well; but it took a large 
amount of millinery to make Victoria Perking- 
ton attractive. 

It was not altogether pleasant to Christabel, 
that game at croquet. In all their previous sport 
she had had Frank always on her side, achieving 
wonders by combined dexterity and dishonesty, 
now boldly pushing her ball to a point of vantage 
with the toe of his boot, anon calmly pocketing 
it to avoid the perils of an adversary’s croquet ; 
and they had had such fun, such perpetual gig- 
gling, such little secrets and mutual iniquities. 
This evening they played a rigorous game. Miss 
Perkington belonged to a croquet club at Leam- 
ington, and would stand no nonsense. She 
played two hours every afternoon throughout the 
croquet season, just as regularly as she practiced 
Czerny’s exercises on the piano two hours every 
morning. She had a stroke like a sledge-ham- 
mer, and never missed a hoop; so she very soon 
became a rover, and in that capacity kept a sharp 
eye upon her ally, Mr. Francis Greenwood. He 
had not the smallest opportunity for talking to 
Christabel, even if he had wished to do so, and 
poor Christabel fancied that he did not wish. 
He seemed to be upon quite confidential terms 
with Miss Perkington. He was, in fact, a young 
man who could hardly help making himself 
agreeable to women, and had that semi-flirting 
manner which some young men cultivate. 

Miss Champion played abominably—suffered 
herself to be croqueted off the face of the earth, 
as it were, to the extreme indignation of Rosa 
Greenwood. The Perkington side won with 
flying colors. Oh, how poor Christabel hated 
the eau de Nile dress, with its innumerable 
flounces and frillings, the point lace collar, the 
Cluny borderings, and all the Perkington capar- 
isons, as that sole daughter of the house of Per- 
kington & Tanberry kept rustling to and fro, send- 
ing adverse balls to the farthest limits of space 
with a cold-blooded ferocity that set Miss Cham- 
pion’s teeth on edge! 

When the second game had finished, with dire 
defeat for Christabel’s party, and it was about as 
dark as ever it is at midsummer, with the stars 
shining out one by one from a deep blue sky, 
Rosa and one of those useful rectory girls went 
into the drawing-room and played the famous 
““Mabel” waltzes. The piano had been wheeled 


into the bay, and the music floated out through 
the three tall windows, open from floor to ceil- 
ing. ; 
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Two of the girls waltzed together, and Frank 
was still Victoria Perkington’s partner. He had 
scarcely asked her to dance: she had appropria- 
ted him as a matter of course. 

“Tf I am to dance, I suppose it is to be with 
you,” she said, with her little supercilious laugh, 
‘* since you are our only danseur.” 

She waltzed very well, with all her canvas 
spread; waltzed too well, Francis Greenwood 
thought, for he was waiting for her to be done 
up, in order that he might get just a turn or so 
with Christabel. She gave him no opportunity 
for this, however, as she contrived to hold him 
in conversation—fade society talk about people 
they both knew at Leamington; but oh, it 
sounded so confidential, so tender even, to 
Christabel’s listening ears!—during the pauses 
in which Miss Perkington condescended to rest, 
and then went off again like a steam-engine re- 
freshed. 

When Frank did at last make his escape, and 
cross the lawn in quest of Christabel, a shrill 
voice from the bay-window called out ‘‘Supper!” 
and he was obliged to abandon all hope of that 
longed-for waltz. 

He offered Miss Champion one arm, and gave 
the other to one of the rectory girls. These were 
visitors for the evening, and Miss Perkington was 
staying in the house, and was, in a manner, a 
member of the family. The fair Victoria re- 
warded him with a very black look, notwith- 
standing, when they all came crowding into the 
brilliantly lighted dining-room, where Samuel 
Greenwood sat at the head of his table, with an 
Aberdeen salmon @ la mayonnaise before him, a 
huge silvery fish lying in a bed of greenery, with 
a bristling hedge of prawns. 

‘*Come here, Victoria, my dear,” he said, 
pointing to the chair on his right; ‘‘ Frank, 
you'll sit next to Miss Perkington; Miss Lee, 
you come on my left.” 

He took no notice of Christabel; but that con- 
tumacious Frank put her coolly into the chair 
next his own, and so seated himself between 
Miss Perkington and her rival. 

The heiress of Perkington & Tanberry re- 
tired into herself. Frank tried to divide his at- 
tentions between the two girls; but Miss Per- 
kington only answered him with icy monosylla- 
bles, and pretended to consider all his attempts 
at general conversation directed solely to Chris- 
tabel. She scarcely touched her salmon, declined 
lobster salad, would have nothing to say to cold 
chicken or pine-apple cream, left the moselle to 
waste its fragrance on the desert air, and sat tri- 
fling moodily with half a dezen monster straw- 
berries. 

Her ill temper seemed to communicate itself 
’ to Mr. Greenwood, senior, who looked daggers at 
his son from time to time. The other girls were 
uneasy. Christabel, who had brightened and 
sparkled into new life at the beginning of the 
feast, found out suddenly, in the midst of an ani- 
mated little discussion, that she and Frank were 
the only talkers, and grew silent immediately. 

The great ormolu and malachite clock upon 
the chimney-piece struck the half hour after ten. 

‘*Oh, if you please,” she whispered to Frank, 
‘*T ought to go away directly, if Mr. Greenwood 
would not think me rude. David was to come 
for me at half past ten—the gardener, you know 
—and papa might be angry if I were to stay 
later.” 

‘* David is a nuisance,” said Frank, in his free- 
and-easy manner; ‘‘ though our society is not so 
entertaining that you need regret leaving it. I 
shall see you home, of course.” 

‘**Oh no, pray don’t think of that ; there’s real- 
ly no occasion.” 

‘¢ There is occasion. You might meet a gang 
of poachers poaching eggs, or something, and 
what would David be among so many? There's 
that fellow they call Black Simeon—the man who 
got seven years for a burglary at Little Thor- 
pington—has come back to Rudderford. I saw 
him prowling about the village yesterday, half- 
seas-over. A regular bad lot, that fellowis. Of 
course I shall come with you. David can walk 
behind and contemplate the stars. I dare say he 
knows Orion and the Pleiades as well as that 
fellow in ‘Lockesley Hall,’ whose knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies doesn’t seem to have been 
stupendous.” 

The advent of the in-door man from the rec- 
tory to fetch the Misses Lee was announced at 
this moment, so the girls all rose together. A 
maid who had spirited away Christabel’s hat 
brought it back; and after a very cool good-night 
from Samuel Greenwood, who sat scowling at 
the mutilated salmon, and the stiffest possible 
bow from Miss Perkington, Miss Champion de- 
parted with Frank for her escort. 

‘*Miss Champion has a servant, I believe, 
Frank,” Mr. Greenwood said, sternly. 

“T know she has,” answered his undutiful 

son; ‘‘but I’m going to see her safe across the 
meadows, for all that.” 
_ Oxford was always too much for Birmingham 
in any encounter between those two. The com- 
mercial magnate had spent three or four thou- 
sand pounds upon his son’s education, and it 
seemed to him at odd times that the only tangi- 
ble produce of that investment was an extensive 
vocabulary of university slang, and an agreeable 
placidity of manner which set paternal authority 
at naught. The young man was not altogether 
an undutiful son, however, and owned occasion- 
ally that his father wasn’t ‘‘ half a bad fellow.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE moon had risen while they were losing 
the calm sweetness of the night in the gas-lit 
dining-room. The bright, full, summer moon 
had risen, and all the spiky trees in the shrub- 
bery were reflected on the smooth grass as if on 
water; all the flowers in the garden were breath- 
ing perfume. Frank and Christabel went out by 





the drawing-room window, and forgot all about 
David, who came running after them by-and-by 
from the servants’ hall, where he had been re- 
galed with beer, and questioned artfully about 
the ‘‘queer ways” of his master. He had to 
come round by back ways and obscure paths, the 
gardens being sacred from such vulgar feet as 
his, and thus did not overtake those two until 
they were half-way across the first meadow ; and 
yet they had dawdled a good deal in the garden, 
Frank insisting upon picking an especial yellow 
rose from a standard of his own planting for 
Christabel. 

“You must have one; roses always smell 
sweeter picked by moonlight,” he said. ‘‘If you 
don’t find the fact stated in Linnzeus, it isn’t my 
fault.” 

David was a judicious young man. He fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance, and, as Frank had 
suggested, contemplated, or seemed to contem- 
plate, the sidereal heavens, chewing a twig of 
hawthorn thoughtfully the while. He allowed 
an ample margin for loitering at gates; gave 
Frank so much latitude, in fact, that before they 
came to the thick wood which made a darkness 
round Old Rudderford Hall, that undutiful son 
had asked Christabel to be his wife. Of course 
he had set out with no such intention; but the 
moonlight, and the dewy meadows fragrant with 
new-mown hay, and that judicious David, and a 
tender sweetness in Christabel’s blue eyes, had 
been too much for him, and the words had come 
of their own accord somehow, he hardly knew 
how. 

Was he sorry when she looked up at him with 
those sweet eyes brimming over with happy tears, 
and murmured, shyly, 

‘*T thought you were going to marry Miss 
Perkington !” 

‘*Not for millions on millions, darling!” he 
cried, not sorry, but rapturously glad, clasping 
the slender figure to his breast, raining down 
kisses on the fair young face. 

David drew nearer at this juncture, still intent 
upon astronomical study, but with the air of 
thinking he might be wanted presently. 

Frank took the hint, released the trembling 
girl, quite confounded by surprise and joy, and 
put a little hand through his arm with the calm- 
est air of appropriation. 

‘*Tt’s all settled, darling,” he said; ‘I shall 
call upon your father to-morrow.” 

**Oh, Mr. Greenwood !” 

‘“*Mr. Greenwood! If you say that again, I 
shall kiss you again, in spite of David.” 

‘* Frank, then.” 

How sweet it was to say it! how sweet it was 
to hear it!—sweetness known to youth only 
that loves and is beloved for the first time. 
After six or seven such experiences that sort of 
thing is apt to become commonplace. It is like 
one’s first watch, one’s first Derby-day, one’s 
first white-bait dinner. 

‘¢]’m sure your father will never let you mar- 
ry me, Frank,” said Christabel. 

‘**T should like to see myself asking my gov- 
ernor’s permission,” replied the young man. 
‘*He ought to be proud of my getting such a 
chance—marrying a girl of a grand old family 
like yours; Brummagem allying itself to the 
Middle Ages: counting-house getting a leaf in 
Burke’s ‘ County Families.’” 

‘* But we are so poor,” remonstrated Christa- 
bel. ‘* At least—” 

‘¢ A lift in the social scale is better than money, 
my dearest. I can take out letters patent and 
call myself Greenwood-Champion by-and-by. 
That would look well upon our pasteboards, 
wouldn't it, Belle ?”’ 

They were in the deep shadow of the trees by 
this time. Not a glimmer of light was visible 
in the old house. All the lower windows were 
closely guarded by heavy oak shutters. They 
went to a little door—not the principal entrance, 
but a low arched door in a side tower—and 
David rang a bell, which made a tremendous 
clanging half a mile away, as it seemed. They 
had to wait a considerable time before any one 
answered this summons, very much to Frank’s 
satisfaction. He was whispering schemes about 
their future life into Christabel’s ear, just as if 
they had been engaged a twelvemonth; while 
David looked up at the dark, ivy-covered walls, 
as if calculating the sparrows’ nests. 

Some one came at last—much too soon for 
Francis Greenwood. Slipshod feet shuffled 
along a stone passage, uncertain hands fumbled 
with locks and bolts, and the door being opened 
cautiously, revealed the ancient butler in a semi- 
somnambulistic condition. 

‘*Lard, but you be late, Miss Chrissy,” he 
said—he had helped to nurse her in her mother- 
less babyhood. ‘‘ Your pa’s gone to bed ever so 
long.” 

‘I’m glad of that,” Christabel whispered to 
her lover. 

‘* Why, sweetest ?” 

‘* Because I never cou/d have told him; and 
if he had seen my face, he might have found 
out—” 

‘* He shall hear all about it to-morrow, darling. 
I shall call at one o'clock.” 

‘¢ And I shall ride Gilpin away to the other end 
of the world. I couldn't bear to be in the house 
while—while—” 

‘“*While I am in the dock,” said the voung 
man, laughing. ‘‘I think the verdict will be a 
favorable one, Chrissy.” 

**Oh, you don’t know,” cried Christabel, dole- 
fully. 
ay don’t know what, dear?” 

‘* How prejudiced papa is against your family, 
because of the new Hall being built upon land 
that once belonged to this, and the estate having 
been cut up and spoiled so to make your grounds. 
Those meadows of yours were a part of our park 
once.’ 

-** That isn’t our fault, darling, but that improv- 
ident old Champion’s. Who knows but what tie 





days? My father could buy himself another 
place; and we'd cut off the new Hall with the 
smallest possible allowance of garden, and restore 
this dear old barn”—so lightly did young Oxford 
speak of a perfect specimen of Tudor architect- 
ure—‘ to its original splendor.” 

The sleepy butler coughed faintly, as if to re- 
mind them of his infirmities and the lateness of 
the hour. It was nearly midnight by this time— 
that walk across the fields had lasted so long. 
The lovers clasped hands, and said good-night ; 
and Frank would fain have made this last good- 
night a long business, only there was the butler 
with his guttering tallow-candle and his piteous 
expostulating look, and David in the rear yawn- 
ing audibly. So, with one warm pressure of the 
little hand, he let her go, and the stout old door 
closed upon her, like the jaws of a monster that 
had just swallowed her up. 

Francis Greenwood turned away with a sigh, 
putting his hand in his waistcoat pocket mechan- 
ically to give David backshish. But David had 
vanished, and the court-yard was empty. He 
looked about him meditatively, in no humor to 
go back to the common world just yet. The 
wind was sighing faintly among the ivy leaves, 
with a sound scarce louder than the breathing 
of a quiet sleeper; the black wall of the old 
house rose high above him, the shadow of it fell 
upon him like a pall. 

‘* What a dismal place for my pet to live in!” 
he said to himself; and then began to wonder 
which was her room, and to watch for the glim- 
mer of a light from one of those upper casements. 

It came presently ; a feeble twinkle, which flit- 
ted along a corridor, shining faintly from a row 
of narrow windows, and then stopped and grew 
steady in a window at the end of the house. 
This was his darling’s chamber, the young man 
thought, rapturously. It might have been the but- 
ler’s, but fortunately was not; that functionary— 
who might have had his pick of twenty vacant 
rooms—preferring to inhabit a darksome den in 
the steep sloping roof, where he burrowed like a 
rabbit. It really was Christabel’s room. 

Rudderford church clock struck twelve while 
the lover still stood gazing, and at that very mo- 
ment, as if conjured into being by the last stroke 
of the mystic hour, the figure of a man came 
suddenly from behind an angle of the wall. 

‘* Who the deuce are you ?” cried Frank, dart- 
ing forward. 

But the figure had vanished. There was a 
labyrinth of out-buildings on that side of the 
house. Frank followed, and prowled round about 
them, peering into every corner, but could find 
no trace of that midnight intruder. There is al- 
ways a nook into which that sort of gentry can 
screw itself. His search was so close and thor- 
ough that he began at last to fancy his own 
senses must have deceived him, and that the fig- 
ure had been only a creature of the imagina- 
tion. He was not easily satisfied, however. The 
jewel in that old Tudor casket was to his mind 
so rare a gem that no care or watchfulness could 
be too much in him, whose privilege it was to 
guard it. He made a complete circuit of the 
house, trying windows and shutters. On the 
lower story all was secure as the casements of a 
beleaguered fortress, close guarded from the foe. 
If Anthony Champion had been the owner of 
hoarded millions, he could scarcely have pro- 
tected himself better from possible burglars. 

One o'clock struck before Frank Greenwood 
left the precincts of the old Hall, and walked 
slowly away toward the meadows, 





CHAPTER V. 


CHRISTABEL was almost too happy after that 
midnight parting. There was no depressing in- 
fluence to-night in the gloom and silence of her 
ancient home. All the burden of her loneliness, 
which she had borne so meekly, was lifted away 
in a moment, and her future life lay radiant be- 
fore her, hike a garden in fairy-land. She was 
a little anxious about her father, and his strong 
prejudices against the race of Greenwood: but 
her lover appeared to her altogether so fascina- 
ting and irresistible that she could not imagine 
any body proof against his influence. Her father 
would like and admire him, of course, just as she 
did, and would abandon all his prejudices and 
accept him as her lover. And Miss Perkington ! 
Christabel laughed aloud—a little happy laugh 
that startled the silence of the old room—at the 
thought of that young lady's ignominious defeat ; 
all the silk founces and lace frillings counting for 
nothing in the eyes of true love. 

She was much too happy to think of sleep for 
ever so long, although it was past midnight, but 
paced the room, with her hands clasped in a joy- 
ous reverie, thinking of the wondrous fortune that 
had befallen her. Only a retired manufacturer’s 
son, it is true; but then she loved him, and he 
seemed to her the one most perfect creature in 
all the world—so bright, so generous, so brave, 
so true. She had known so few people, had lived 
a life so utterly lonely, that it is scarcely strange 
she should believe in the one sunny-natured 
young fellow who had praised and loved her. 

Here she stopped before the tall narrow old 
glass, and looked at herself half wonderingly. 

Was she really pretty ? was she worthy of such 
a lover? She shook out her long loose hair. 
Yes; she was like a picture of Patient Grisel she 
remembered seeing years ago in a famous collec- 
tion. 

The clock struck one before she lay down; 
and then, overcome suddenly by sleep in the 
midst of her happy thoughts, she threw herself 
down, dressed as she was, upon a sofa, to rest a 
little before going seriously to bed; and there- 
upon fell into a deep slumber, which seemed 
likely to last all night. 

She had one bad habit, engendered perhaps 
cf long lonely days, with much time for thought- 
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fulness and waking dreams—the habit of walk- 
ing in her sleep. It was not a thing that hap- 
pened to her often, but once in a way: two or 
three times in a year, perhaps, when ‘her mind 
had been in any way disturbed during the day, 
she had been wont to wander. ‘The servants had 
met her at daybreak, sometimes in the corridor, 
or out on the broad square landing beyond, or 
on the stairs even, descending, ghost-like, with 
open, unseeing eyes. One luckless country lass, 
taking her for the ghost of that slaughtered lady 
whose spirit was reported to haunt the Hall, 
had fled shrieking to the kitchen, where she fell 
into violent hysterics, clutching the air, and 
well-nigh strangling herself with her sobs and 
screams, 

And so it happened to-night. Toward three 
o'clock, just as the moon was waning, the girl 
rose from her sofa, pushed open the door, which 
she had left ajar, and went out into the corridor 
=< tall white figure faintly visible in the dim 
ight. 

She went straight on to an angle of the corri- 
dor where there was a narrow window cut in a 
part of the wall where the ivy grew thickest. 
As she came slowly forward, this window was 
opened by a stealthy hand, and a man thrust his 
head and shoulders through the window. 

He was on the point of leaping through, when 
his eyes—evil eyes they were, too—fell upon that 
mysterious figure, with the white dress and loose 
flowing hair, the figure he had heard of many a 
time, when folks talked of the ghost that haunted 
Old Rudderford Hall. 

He dropped his stick with an ejaculation. 
The fall of the jagged stake, cut from a hedge, 
and trimmed with a rough, hasty hand, upon the 
uncarpeted oak floor awakened Christabel. She 
gave a loud shriek, and stared at the intruder, 
transfixed. That shriek was alarming enough ; 
but it reassured him. He sprang into the corri- 
dor, and clapped his great horny hand upon her 
mouth, 

“‘What! it’s you, is it?’ he exclaimed, in a 
cautious voice. ‘‘ Hold your row, or I shall 
have to quiet you with my clasp-knife. What 
brings you prowling about at this time of night, 
I wonder? After that chap that was prowling 
outside an hour ago, I suppose. Come, young 
lady, you just walk into your own room, and keep 
yourself to yourself. I've got business to do here.” 

He had tied a big bird’s-eye handkerchief 
across the girl's mouth—she was not fully awake 
yet, and had only a confused sense of peril and 
horror—and had just produced another, with a 
view to tying it round her wrists, when a great 
crash of glass sounded close behind him, and 
Frank Greenwood sprang through the open win- 
dow, smashing the casement as he came through. 

Love is so foolish, so full of morbid doubts and 
apprehensions! He had come back to the old 
Hall, after crossing the meadows on his way 
home, not able to feel comfortable about that 
lurking figure which he had seen at midnight, 
and had come back just in time to rescue his be- 
trothed from the clutch of a ruffian, and to save 
the Champion diamonds—a very valuable por- 
tion of his future wife’s dowry. 

The man was Black Simeon, the poacher. He 
had been lurking about the night before, when 
Mr. Champion showed his daughter the family 
jewels, had seen the gems and where they were 
kept, and had hidden himself in the shrubbery 
when Christabel came out to reconnoitre. To- 
night he had tried all the lower doors and win- 
dows, and finding entrance below impossible, 
had clambered up the ivy to this casement at the 
end of the corridor, trusting to his good luck to 
grope his way down stairs to the library. 

The intent but not the deed confounded him. 
He was pinioned and locked in an empty wine- 
cellar that night, and handed over to the local 
authorities at breakfast-time, to appear by-and- 
by, charged with a burglarious attempt, and to 
return to that state of bondage from which he had 
so lately emerged. 

Anthony Champion could hardly be uncivil to 
the man who had saved his daughter and the 
family diamonds; and Frank Greenwood really 
was a nice young fellow, with free-and-easy, irre- 
sistible ways. He brought brightness and life 
into the gloomy old house, and in an incredibly 
short time persuaded the master of Old Rudder- 
ford Hall to waive his prejudices against the in- 
mates of New Rudderford Hall. 

When Frank had smoothed the way by his artful 
management, he coolly ordered his father to call 
upon Mr. Champion to entreat that gentleman’s 
consent to the union of the two houses. The 
manufacturer was furious, and there was a scene ; 
but a very brief one. Frank's supreme coolness 
made light of every thing. Miss Perkington had 
departed before this in silent disgust, with all her 
baggage. Samuel Greenwood was fain to give 
way; it evidently mattered so very little to his 
son whether he did or not. 

“¢T can always make a living at the bar,” said 
young Oxford, in his careless way, ‘‘and there’s 
the five hundred a year my poor mother left me. 
I should like to have made an amicable arrange- 
ment, and secured your co-operation for restoring 
the old Hall; but if it isn’t to be, why it isn’t ; 
you know best; and we sha’n’t starve.” 

Samuel fretted and fumed, swore an oath or 
two, and succumbed. He went to call upon Mr. 
Champion with lamb-like meekness, and returned 
crest-fallen. 

Mr. Champion was prepared to waive all con- 
sideration of the wide difference between the status 
of the two families, and to consent to the mar- 
riage. He could give his daughter fifty thou- 
sand pounds, and jewels worth at least twenty-five 
thousand more. Mr. Greenwood had supposed 
him to be a pauper. 

“It has been my fancy to live like this,” he said, 
‘¢ and allow the surplus of my income to accumu~ 
late for my only child.” ‘ , 

And so they were married, and were just the 
sort of couple to live happily ever afterward, 
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OPERA TOILETTE.—[See Pace 761.] 


Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS.—[Ser Pace 761.] 


[December 9, 1871. 
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Sink Suit. 


Fig. 5.—Licur (¢ 


Fig. 4.—CAsSHMERE AND 
SILK Scir. 


2 ro 4 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Suir For Girt FROM 
6 
2 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy rrom 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


- Porn Scrt. 


Fig. 1.—Licnt Brown 
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December 2, 1871.] 





Opera Toilette. 
See illustrations on page 760. 

Tus picturesque toilette, from a new Paris 
model, is very effective at the opera or concert, 
and combines the three colors now so much in 
vogue. ‘The under-skirt is of ciel blue fuille, 
trimmed with a gathered flounce, which is sur- 
mounted by a bias fold and pleating. Princesse 
over dress of apricot faille, trimmed with ruches 
of ciel blue faille, and edged with lace round 
the neck. Half-flowing sleeves of apricot faille, 
slashed and underlaid with puffings of white silk, 
and trimmed with blue faille ruches. Bodice 
of white silk, forming a square neck with the 
over dress, and trimmed with ruches of blue 
faille and lace. . The over dress is looped much 
higher on the left side than the right by means 
of the ruches. Blue silk slippers. Blue enamel 
and gold jewelry. Hair roped with pearls. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on page 760. 


Fig. 1.—Ligut Brown Popttn Suir. This 
suit consists of a skirt and over dress, and is 





trimmed with folds of poplin of a lighter shade. 
A wide flounce is set on the skirt surmounted by 
two folds and a standing ruffle. 

Fig. 2.—Suit ror Boy From 4 To 6 YEars 
op. The trowsers and jacket of this suit are 
made of grav tricot beaver, trimmed with bands, 
a binding of black silk braid, and black buttons. 
Gray sash with fringe. 

Fig. 3.—Surr ror Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS 
otp. This suit consists of a white cambric 
skirt, trimmed with side-pleated ruffles. and of 
a pink alpaca over-skirt, trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon. The peasant waist is worn over 
a cambric chemisette with long sleeves. Sash 
and bow for the hair of pink gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—CasuMere AnD Sik Suit. This 
“suit consists of a violet silk under dress,trimmed 
with three ruffles edged with violet vel bon, 
and a violet cashmere over dress, braided with 
silk cord of the same color. Wide fringe is set 
on the bottom of the over dress and sleeves, and 
on the outer edge of-the bretelles. Buttons and 





Fig. 5.—Licut Gray Sirk Suit. This suit 
consists of double skirt and square-necked basque- 
waist of light gray silk, trimmed with side-pleat- 
ed ruffles of the material and black velvet rib- 
bon. Gathered Swiss muslin chemisette with 
revers collar of fine linen, needle-work, and yel- 
vet ribbon. 


Ladies’ House and Street Dresses, 
Figs. 


Fig. 1.—Apricot silk dress and black gros 
grain paletot, trimmed with folds, side-pleated 
ruffles, and bows of the material, and with silk 
tassel fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Black cashmere mantelet, trimmed 
with a braiding of black silk cord and with wide 
black lace. Black velvet and lace bonnet, with 
yellow rose. 

Fig. 3.—Brown poplin dress with paletot, 
trimmed with brown velvet and chenille fringe. 
‘The back basques of the paletot are set under the 
back pieces. 

Fig. 4.—Black silk suit, consisting of double 
skirt and basque-waist, trimmed with scalloped 
flounces and velvet bands. Gray felt bonnet, 








off second best, and with more bone-ache than 
success; a young person with a distinct idea, 
boldly expressed, that all discipline is tyranny 
and all education slavery, and that she has been 
sent into this world in a glorious independence 
of either, consecrated to what she calls her indi- 
viduality, without regard to general policy or con- 
venience; a young person with the special priv- 
ilege of going headlong on the road to destruction 
if she likes, without accepting the consequences 
of her method of procedure, or falling into the 
pit which lies to the left side of the way—where 
she is walking; a young person with decided 
opinions on most matters, and the frankest con- 
tempt for all who ditfer from her; a young per- 
son who has verve, energy, and quickness enough 
to be very charming if she chose, but who has 
chosen instead to be just as disagreeable as she 
might be the reverse. ‘This is Miss Pert seen 
at a distance, and considered in the broader out- 
lines of her character. Close at hand, she is 
none the more beautiful, none the more alluring. 
Miss Pert has parts; her worst enemies can 
not call her stupid, though her best friends must. | 
confess that she is shallow. She is one of the 
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LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES, 


with a revers of gray pleated gros grain, trimmed 
with a large bow and gray tulle and lace. 

Fig. 5.—Dress with double skirt and basque- 
waist of light gray silk, trimmed with folds and 
ruffles of the material. The skirt and over- 
skirt are trimmed with a deep gathered flounce 
pointed at the top and surmounted with a side- 
pleated ruffle and two folds. The basque-waist 
is trimmed to simulate a vest. 





4 MISS PERT. 
A YOUNG person with a spirit, and no diffi- 
dence in showing it, whatever her relative 
age or social condition; a young person who, in 
her resolve not to be put upon generally, refuses 
every kind of friendly or parental advice, and so 
goes her own willful way into divers bogs and 
quagmires, whence she does not always emerge 
with clean garments; a young person who is 
very like an unbroken filly with the bit between 





cord loops close the over dress, 





her teeth, when, pull as yon may, you will come 


hot-pressed, who do not give themselves time 
for study; consequently all she knows is by 
hearsay and light reading—odds and ends picked 
up by frothy talk with the better informed, or 
by that curious kind of thing, so general in the 
present day, a ‘‘popular account” in an illus- 
trated magazine. Her sources of information 
are quite sufficient for Miss Pert; and, knowing 
nothing better, she is conscious of no loss in 
herself, but on the contrary is vividly conscious 
of her superiority when she meets her slower 
sister, who has no pretensions, and .who waits 
until she knows before she pronounces jrdgment. 
Miss Pert pronounces judgment independent of 
knowledge; and a queer thing she makes of it. 
In former times—times so long ago as to he 
quite out of all date, and as old-fashioned as they 
were ridiculous—fathers and mothers were con- 
sidered to be something rather respectable than 
otherwise among their children—nay, persons 
even to be slightly venerated and believed in, 
their counsels listened to, and in a measure fol- 





lowed. But in the happy days in which we live 
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Miss Pert and (we must add) her brothers have 
changed all that. So far as that young person 
herself goes, the sole use of fathers and mothers 
is—the one to supply her with money, the other 
to look after her dresses, and take her to balls 
and places where she can not go alone. If she 
can go alone, or only with a younger brother 
whom she dominates, she prefers it; for mamma 
is apt to be tiresome and interfering, and has 
even had the bad taste sometimes to publicly re- 
buke her, and pull hard at the bit between her 
teeth... She doesn’t mind, you know, for what 
mamma says; why should she? but it is awfully 
disgusting, all the same. Mammais so old-fash- 
ioned! She does not understand things; and 
what was all very well for her when she was a 
girl, won't do now when the generation of Miss 
Perts has the lead! As for papa, he is simply 
an obstructive, and to be shunted as speedily as 
possible. Of course they can not get on without 
him, for they must have money, and he must 
make it; but if the old dear will only be con- 
tented to do that, and then leave the spending 
of it to her and her brothers, he would be all very 
well. If he wishes to have a hand on the rein, 


he is even mure tiresome than mamma, and it is 
harder work to quarrel with him. 

Poor Miss Pert! what will life do for her? 
Reduce her chaotic nature into order? discipline 
her? mellow her? or will it leave her as she is 
now, all points and angles and self-assertion and 
vanity and ignorance, merely hardening her into 
her present form, making her youthful extrava- 
gances the eccentricities of maturity, and send- 
ing her through life a doomed old maid, loved 
by none, feared by many, and laughed at by all 
who can. separate shallow insolence from the 
effective opposition of knowledge and grave judg- 
ment? If it was sure to be the former, we might 
easily forgive the ugly phase through which she 
goes in her youth; but, as there are such things 
as crystallized Misses Pert—Miss Pert as an an- 
cient bogy—we deprecate her continuance, now 
in her teens, and wish that some good fairy would 
suddenly show her to herself as she is, when per- 
haps the sight would so disquiet her that she would 
cease from her pertness, and learn the value of 





a meek and humble spirit before too late. 
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“TOO BAD.” 
Too bad to gift my idle phrase 
With such a black intent, 
And malice see where none there was: 
: You knew, Sir, what I meant. 
» ’Tis always so: if comment pass 
Our lips on our own kind, 
Some after-thonght of jealousy 
Men never fail to find. 


Too bad it is: you wrong our sex; 
We can be generous too. 

Yon carp at woman’s friendship, Sir ; 
Is it alone with you 

That common charity exists, 
Or friendship’s to be had? 

You wrong our sex, in truth you do, 
Upon my word, too bad! 








HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By rue Avtnor or “Jonmn Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER XVI.—( Continued.) 


Bout it was very convenient—this illness. It 
saved her from all need of physical exertion, even 
of talking. She could just turn her face to the 
wall, and lie qui€t and do nothing. She felt for 
the first time in her life not the slightest inclina- 
tion to do any thing. Even when she rose from 
her bed the same incapacity continued, till some- 
times Rosie’s innocent prattle was almost too 
much for her, and she felt herself turning sick 
and faint, and saw, with a dread indescribable, 
Madame Arthenay or Grace carry the child away 
from her, and keep her out of her sight for hours 
at a time. ‘ 

What if, by-and-by, this were to be constant- 
ly the case? What if this condition of hers was 

‘the forerunner of long and serious illness—per- 
haps the consumption which was said to be in 
the family, though in this generation her cousin 
Arthur had been its only victim? Suppose she 
were to fall sick and die? She began to have a 
feeling—was it sweet or sad ?—that she could die, 
and that of mere sorrow. And, then, what would 
become of the child ? 

‘*Oh, my Rosie, if ever there should come a 
time when you were left forlorn with nobody to 
love you, when you might blame poor Tannie for 
having stolen you and kept you away from all 
those who might have loved you! If ever Tan- 
nie should die!” 

‘‘'Tannie die? What’sdat? Rosie don’t like 
it!” said the little thing to whom she had been 
talking. She had two ways of talking to her 
darling. One which Rosie could perfectly com- 

rehend: long conversations about flowers, and 
Senet and people, and things, and all sorts of 
subjects in which the child’s intelligence was re- 
ceptive to a degree that sometimes utterly amazed 
the grown. woman. The other was a trick she 
had of speaking simply for her own relief, in a 
fashion that Rosie could not comprehend at all. 
But, baby as she was, she comprehended the 
anxious face, the tremulous voice, and repeated, 
with that pathetic droop of the lips that always 
foreboded tears, ‘‘ Rosie don’t like it.” 

Hannah changed hertone immediately. ‘‘Come 
here, my pet; Tannie won't die, then. She couldn’t 
afford it just yet. But listen a minute. Would 
Rosie like to go and see papa? Be papa’s girl 
again, and play about in the pretty garden, and 
the greenhouse, and the nursery? Rosie remem- 
bers them all?” 

‘* Yes,” said the little decisive voice—Rosie 
never had the slightest doubt in her own baby 
mind about any thing. ‘* Rosie will go and see 
papa—soon, very soon. Tannie come too.” 

Hannah turned away, and could not answer at 
first. Then she said, ‘‘ But perhaps Tannie 
might not come too. Rosie would be content 
with papa ?” 

‘“No”—there was entire decision in this like- 
wise—‘* Rosie not go to papa unless Tannie come 
too. Rosie don’t want papa. Rosie will stop 
with Tannie.” : 

And the little woman, squatting down on Tan- 
nie’s pillow with an air of having quite settled 
the whole affair, turned her whole undivided at- 
tention to a doll, whose eyes would open and shut, 
and who was much more interesting to her than 
any papa in the world. 

But Rosie’s unconscious words aroused in her 
aunt a dread that had once awakened and been 
silenced: the fear that, as time went on, this 
complete severance would produce its natural re- 
sult; the child would become indifferent to the 
father, and the father to thechild. For, let peo- 
ple talk as they will about the ties of blood, it 
is association which really produces the feeling 
which is termed ‘‘ natural affection.” Deprived 
of this, and then deprived of herself, Rosie might 
in a few years be left as lonely a creature, save 
for money, as her aunt Hannah once had been 
—ay, and was now, save for this one darling, the 
sole treasure saved out of her wrecked life. But 
was it lawfully and righteously hers ? 

There is a story, I believe a true one—most 
women will feel that it might have been true—of 
a Highland mother, who, traveling from one glen 
to another, was caught in a snow-storm, and lost 
for twenty-four hours. When found—that is, her 
body was found—she had stripped off every thing 
but her shift to cover the child. It was alive still, 
just alive; but the mother, of course, was dead. 

Hannah Thelluson, as she lay awake all through 
this night, the first night that they brought back 
Rosie’s crib to its old place by her bedside—for 
she insisted she could sleep better if they did so 
—was not unlike that poor Highland woman. 

Next morning she said, in a quiet, almost cheer- 
ful tone, ‘‘ Grace, do you think you could pack 
up all our things in a day? For I want, if pos- 
sible, to go back to England to-morrow.” 

**Go back to England !” 








** Yes, What do you say to that, Rosie ?” fix- 
ing her eyes on the child’s face; and then, as a 
sudden gush blinded them, turning away, and 
contenting herself with feeling the soft cheeks and 
the rings of silky hair—as that Highland mother 
might have done when the death-mists were 


gathering over her eyes. ‘‘ Will Rosie go back 
and see papa, and be papa’s own little girl again ? 
Papa will be so fond of her.” 

** Yes,” assented the little oracle, and immedi- 
ately proved her recollection of her father and 
her lively appreciation of his paternal duties by 
breaking her doll’s head against the bed-post, and 
then saying, in a satisfied tone, ‘‘ Never mind. 
All right. Rosie take dolly to papa. Papa will 
mend it!” 

In a week from that time, traveling as fast as 
her strength allowed, yet haunted by a vague 
dread that it would not last her till she reached 
England, Hannah arrived in London. 

Only in London, at a hotel; for she had no 
house to go to—no friend. Lady Dunsmore 
happened to be at a country-seat; but, even if 
not, it would have been all the same. What she 
had to do no one could help her in—no one could 
advise her upon , it must be solely between her- 
self and Bernard. And the sooner it was done 
the better. She felt this more and more every 
hour. The struggle was growing frightful. 

**T was right,” she said to herself, when, as 
soon as the need for exertion was over, she sank, 
utterly exhausted, and was obliged to leave to 
Grace the whole charge of every thing, including 
the child, and lie, listening to the roll of endless 
wheels below the hotel window—as ceaseless as 
the roar of the sea, and as melancholy—‘‘ I was 
quite right! It is best to resign every thing. I 
can not trust myself any more.” 

The first minute that her hands ceased from 
shaking, she wrote the decisive letter. 


**Dear Frrienp” (she first put ‘‘ Bernard,” 
then ‘‘ brother,” finally ‘‘ friend.” He was that 
still; at least she had never given him cause to 
be the contrary),—‘“‘ I have, against your wish, 
returned to England, though only for a few days’ 
stay, in consequence of having accidentally discov- 
ered the matter to which I suppose your last let- 
ter referred ; though, as you have never plainly 
told me, I will not refer to it here. But I think 
it ought to modify our future arrangements, 
which I should like to talk over with you. If 
you will come and see me here, me and Rosie, 
half an hour would, I think, suffice to decide all, 
and I could go back to France at once. 

‘**T remain, with every wish for your happiness 
in your new life, your affectionate friend, 

“ HANNAH THELLUSON.” 


After that she had nothing more to do but to 
wait, and watch day darken into night, and night 
brighten back into day—the dreary London day, 
all loneliness and noise—till Sir Bernard came. 

He came earlier than she could have believed 
it possible. He must at once have taken a night 
train from Easterham, which he owned he had ; 
but, though he looked very tired, he was neither 
so agitated nor so confused as he might naturally 
have been under the circumstances. 

‘* Why in the world did you take such a jour- 
ney, Hannah?” was all he said, on entering; 
then, perceiving Grace and the child, he stepped 
back, and caught his little daughter in his arms, 

‘* My pretty one! Runaway, nurse, and leave 
her to me. I want to have her all to myself. 
What, Rosie! Has she forgotten papa! Two 
tisses !—lots of tisses! Papa's darling! Papa’s 
lamb!” 

Of one thing Hannah was certain, Sir Bernard 
was unfeignedly glad to see his child. No lack 
of fatherly love, even though he was going to be 
married, It gave that poor heart which he had 
forsaken a thrill of joy to see how tenderly he 
caressed his little ‘‘lamb”—the motherless lamb, 
that might have perished but for her, and which 
her care had now nurtured into a creature that, 
among any number of children, would be always 
the flower of the flock, so pretty had she grown, 
so winning, so clever, and withal such a good and 
loving child. Any father might be proud of 
Rosie. And as she clung about Sir Bernard, re- 
membering all his old tricks with her, as if they 
had only parted last week, the two seemed per- 
fectly happy together, and even like one another 
—with that strange family likeness which comes 
and goes in little faces, but which Hannah saw 
now as she had never seen before. Yes, Rosie 
was decidedly like him, and they would grow up 
to be a true father and daughter—one of the 
dearest and sweetest bonds that human nature 
can know. 

She had quite forgotten herself—a trick she 
had, poor Hannah! in watching them, and spec- 
ulating upon them and their future—when she 
felt both her hands taken, one by her child’s soft 
little fingers, the other by the strong clasp of a 
man. 

‘* Hannah, can you forgiveme? I have some- 
times feared you never would!” 

** What for?” 

‘* For my unreasoning anger—my frantic love ; 
above all, for having asked of you a sacrifice which 
no man should ask or accept from any woman. 
I knew this, felt it, the instant I came to my right 
senses, which was as soon as ever you were out 
of sight; but it was too late to tell youso. For- 
give me. You will have no need to forgive me 
any thing again.” 

**T know that,” said Hannah, slowly, and wait- 
ed for the next words he would say—words which 
would surely be confirmation of all she had heard. 
So sure was she of it, that she did not withdraw 
her hand; she even, seeing that his manner was 
not agitated, but even cheerful, began to think 
whether now it would not be possible to go back, 
in degree, to their old cordial relations; whether 
he could not be again her brother-in-law—and 
Alice Melville’s husband. Still, something in her 
manner seemed to startle him. 7 








**Know? What can you know? Not, sure- 
ly, any thing about these future plans of mine, 
which, for both our sakes, I have carried out, un- 
known to you, until now ?” 

‘* Nevertheless, I have found them out,” said 
Hannah, with a faint smile. ‘‘In these things, 
you see, a bird of the air often carries the matter. 
I am aware of it all.” : 

‘Of itall? Who could have told you? And 
what?” 

‘That you are going to be married.” 

Sir Bernard ; then half smiled. But 
he offered not the slightest contradiction. 

Hannah, perfectly convinced, conscious of only 
one wild impulse to get through what she had to 
say, that it might be all over and done, went on 
speaking. 

‘* Married, as I hear, to Alice Melville, which 
is a choice that must satisfy every body. ‘That 
is the reason I came back to England. She is a 
good woman, who would be a good mother to my 
child. And I feel very weak and ill. I have 
been ill—” 

ee My poor Hannah! And you never told 
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“‘Why should I? I only tell you now because 
it frightens me about Rosie’s future. She ought 
to have safer protection than mine. She ought 
to have a brighter life than any I can give her. 
So I came to say”—Hannah drew her breath 
hard and fast—‘‘if you want her back, I will give 
her up—to you and Alice. Only, first—I must 
speak to Alice—must make her promise—” 

Just then tiny fingers ringed themselves round 
Hannah’s cold hand, against which Rosie laid her 
cheek, in a caressing way she had. It was too 
much—the strong heart altogether gave way, and 
she sat down sobbing. 

Sir Bernard had listened, quite confounded at 
first, then silently watched her. 

‘*Oh Hannah, you good, good woman !” was 
all he said, and, taking out of her arms little Ro- 
sie, now sobbing as piteously as she, disappeared 
from the room with the child. 

Then it was really true, this marriage: he did 
not deny it. And he accepted her sacrifice of 
her darling. Well, once made, she could not re- 
tract it, even had she desired to do so. But she 
did not desire. She only wished to see Rosie 
safe, and then go away and die, This once, once 
more, for the last time in her life, she accepted 
the inevitable. It was God’s will, and it must 
be 


Long before Sir Bernard came back she had 
dried her eyes, and waited, as she thought she 
ought to wait, for any thing he had to say—any 
final arrangements they might require to make. 
There was a chair opposite, but he sat down be- 
side her and took her hand. 

** Hannah, I want to speak half a dozen quiet 
words to you, which I should not have said till 
spring, but I had better say them now. It is 
quite true I am going to be married, and as soon 
as I possibly can. I am not fitted for a lonely 
life. Mine will be worthless to myself, my fel- 
low-creatures, my God, unless I accept the bless- 
ing He offers me, and marry the woman I love. 
But that woman is—not Alice Melville.” 

**Not Alice Melville!” 

** How could you ever think it was? She is 
very good, and we are fast friends—indeed, she 
has advised with me in all my plans, and we have 
been very much together of late, which may ac- 
count for this report. How could you believe 
it ?” and he smiled—his old, winning, half-mis- 
chievous smile. ‘‘As Rosie would say—by-the- 
bye, how she has grown, that dear little girl of 
ours !—‘ papa don’t like it.’” 

Hannah had borne sorrow—but she could not 
bear joy ; she was too weak forit. Her lips tried 
to speak, and failing that, to smile, but it was in 
vain, She sank, quite insensible, in Bernard’s 
arms, 

It was a good many hours before she was able 
to hear those ‘‘ half a dozen quiet words” which 
were to change the whole current of her life—of 
both their lives. 

The plan which Madame Arthenay had first 
suggested—of naturalizing himself in France, 
changing his domicile, and marrying as a French 
citizen, according to French law—had, immedi- 
ately after his parting from Hannah, recurred 
again and again to Sir Bernard’s mind as the 
only solution of their difficulty. On consulting 
the Dunsmores on the subject, they also had seen 
the matter in the same light. Though session 
after session Lord Dunsmore determined to bring 
forward his favorite Bill, still years might elapse 
before it was passed and became law, and until 
then there was no hope of marriage in England 
for Hannah and Bernard. 

“* You mustn’t ask it, or desire it,” said. Lady 
Dunsmore, ignorant—and she always remained 
ignorant—that he ever had asked it. ‘* A wom- 
an like her would never consent. And she is 
right. To break your country’s laws, however 
unjust they may be, and then expect its protec- 
tion, is like disobeying one’s father. We must 
do it—if compelled: by his unjust exactions—but 
we ought to quit his house first.” 

So there was no alternative but for Sir Bernard 
to make the sacrifice—as hard for him as Han- 
nah’s renunciation of Rosie had been for her— 
and give up England forever. . His profession 
likewise—since no man with a conscience could 
break the canon law, and yet remain a clergy- 


man. 

‘* And I have a conscience, though they do not 
think so at the Moat House,” said*he, faintly 
smiling. That smile and his worn looks alone 
betrayed to Hannah the sufferings he must have 
gone through in making up his plans—now all 
decided, and set in train. In fact he had al- 
ready renounced every thing, and prepared him- 
self to begin a new career in a foreign land. 

“*T can do it, in one sense,” he continued, 
‘feasier than most men— because of my large 
private fortune. I mean to buy the Chateau St. 
Roque, which you liked so much. Did you not 





say you could cheerfully spend your whole life 
there? Perhaps you may.” 

Hannah smiled; and there came across her 
memory a trembling flash of that pleasant place 
—with the four towers looking at themselves in 
the water, and the green upland gardens and 
meadows on either hand. 

“Yes,” she whispered, ‘‘ we could be very hap- 
py there. It would not be so very dreadful to 
live in France, would it ?” 

“*At least, we must not say so to our good 
friend, Madame Arthenay, or to our new com- 
patriots. And I ho,e I am not so very insular 
as to see charms in no country except my own. 
Besides, am I not re-planting my family tree 
where its old roots came from? Who knows? 
Years hence I may revive the glory of my Nor- 
man ancestors by making a speech, in my very 
best. French, before the Chamber of Deputies, 
What say you, Hannah? Shall we shake British 
dust entirely off our feet, and start afresh as Mon- 
— and Madame De la Rivitre? Great fun 
that!” 

The boyish phrase—and the almost boyish 
laugh that accompanied it—comforted Hannah 
more than he knew. Heavy as his heart was 
now, and sore with his hard renunciations, there 
was in him that elastic nature which, grief once 
overpast, refuses to dwell upon ’it—but lives in 
the present and enjoys the future. And he was 
still young enough to have a future—to open up 
new paths for himself, and carry them out nobly; 
to live in content and die in honor, even though 
it was far away from the dear England where he 
was born. 

‘*But it costs you so much—ah, so much!” 
said Hannah, mournfully. 

‘*Yes, but I have counted the cost; and—if 
you will not scold me for saying so—I think you 
worth it all, Many men become voluntary exiles 
for the sake of wealth, convenience, or whim: 
why should not I for love? Love—which is duty 
also, when one is loved back again.” 

Hannah smiled, knowing he was one of those 
whom it makes not conceited or tyrannical, but 
strong and happy, to be loved back again. 

‘* Besides,” he continued, ‘‘I have not much 
love to leave behind: my sisters are all married 
—Bertha will be next spring. No one will miss 
me; nor perhaps shall I soon come to miss any ° 
thing—except a few graves in Easterham church: 
yard.” 

He stopped, and that last bitterness of exile— 
the clinging to the very sod of one’s own land, 
the sod which covers our dead—came over him, 
sad and sore. Those graves—buried in them lay 
all his childhood, his youth, his brief, happy mar- 
ried life with the wife whom—though he seldom 
spoke of her now—Hannah knew he had no more 
forgotten than she had forgotten her lost Arthur. 
Time had healed all wounds: life and its duties 
had strengthened them both—strengthened them 
into that calm happiness which sometimes, after 
much sorrow, God sees fit to send, and which it 
is good to accept and be thankful for. But—as 
for forgetting! she said nothing, only drew Ber- 
nard’s head softly to her shoulder, and let him there 
weep the tears of which no man need be ashamed. 

By-and-by she asked about Bertha’s marriage, 
which was to a gentleman in the neighborhood 
whom she had. refused Several times, but accept- 
ed at last. He was very rich, if not very clever 
or very wise, 

**Still, she might have done worse. He is a 
good fellow, and we all like the match, except, 
perhaps, Melville, who speaks sharply about it 
sometimes ; but Bertha only laughs at him, and 
says she shall please herself, in spite of brothers- 
in-law.” 

Hannah looked keenly at Bernard while he 
spoke; but he did so in utter unsuspiciousness. 
Evidently he had never guessed, in the smallest 
degree, the secret grief of his sister Adeline, the 
canker of her married life, that jealousy of her 
sister, from which all the restrictions of the law 
could not save her, no more than the terror of the 
Divorce Court can save poor miserable souls to 
whom vice is pleasanter than virtue. But to 
this right-minded, honest man, intrenched within 
the sacredness of a happy marriage, the one idea 
would have been almost as untenable as the oth- 
er. Hannah was certain that, dearly as Bernard 
loved her now, had Rosa lived, she might have 
come about their house continually, and he would 
have had no sort of feeling for her beyond the 
affectionate interest that a man may justly take 
in his wife’s sister, or cousin, or friend—the hon- 
orable, chivalric tenderness for all women which 
only proves how deeply the one woman he has 
chosen is enshrined in his heart. 

So what he had never once suspected she nev- 
er told him—and no one else was ever likely to 
doso. Adeline’s sufferings were buried with her. 
So best. 

*¢ And now,” said Bernard, ‘‘ I must say good- 
by. And I shall not see you again till we meet 
on board the Havre steamer to-morrow.” 

For he had arranged already that she should 
go back at once—avoiding the very appearance 
of evil—and remain with Madame Arthenay un- 
til he came to marry her, which, if possible, should 
be in spring. 

‘*T shall come, like Napoleon, with the vio- 
lets, and by then we must have these thin cheeks 
rounded, and these grave eyes looking as bright 
and merry as Rosie’s. I used to say, you know, 
there was no telling which was most of a baby, 
Tannie or Rosie. By-the-bye, she must cease to 
say ‘ Tannie,’ and learn to say ‘mamma.’” 

Hannah burst into tears. 7 

‘¢ Yes, there is one thing I am not afraid of, 


i when her full heart had a little relieved 
ies felicity. ‘*I know I shall be a good 


mother fo your child. What I am afraid of is 
whether I shall be a sufficiently good wife to you. 
You might have married almost any woman you 
liked—young, rich, pretty; while I—look. here, 
Bernard.” f 

She lifted up her hair, and showed him the 
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long stripes of gray already coming—faster than 
ever since the trouble of the last two years; but 
he only kissed the place, repeating Cowper’s lines, 
which he reminded her they had often read to- 
gether in those long, quiet evenings which would 
all come back again when the one deep and last- 
ing bliss of married life, companionship, would be 
theirs without alloy—companionship, which even 
in friendship alone, without marriage, had been 
so sweet : 
“Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still as lovely to my by 
As golden beams of orient light— 
My Mary.” 

** No, Hannah,” he said, ‘‘I am not afraid— 
neither of our new life nor of ourselves. I know 
what a man marries a woman for—not for this 
beauty or that, this quality or that peculiarity ; 
but because she suits him, sympathizes with him, 
is able to make him a better man than he ever 
was before—as you have made me. If Thad let 
you go, I should have been not only a coward, 
but a fool. I take you just as you are, ‘ with all 
your imperfections on your head,’ as I hope you 
will take me ?” 

“Yes,” she said, laughing, though the tears 
were in her eyes. 

‘* Very well, then. Let us be content.” 

He put his arms about her, and stood looking 
deep down into her eyes. He was much hand- 
somer than she, brighter, and younger-looking ; 
yet there was something in Hannah’s face which, 
with all its handsomeness, his had not—a certain 
spiritual charm, which, when’a man once recog- 
nizes it in a woman, is an attraction as mysterious 
as it is irresistible—makes him crave for her as 
the one necessity of his existence, risk every thing 
in order to win her, and, having won her, love her 
to the last with a passion that survives all change, 
all decay. What this charm was, probably Ber- 
nard himself could not have told; but Lady 
Dunsmore, speaking of Hannah, once character- 

¥ized it as being ‘‘ a combination of the angel and 
the child.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THERE is a picture familiar to many, for it was 
in the Great Exhibition of 1851, and few stopped 
to look at it without tears—‘‘ The Last Look 
of Home,” by Ford Madox Browne. Merely a 
bit of a ship’s side—one of those emigrant ships 
such as are constantly seen at Liverpool, or other 
ports whence they sail—with its long rows of 
dangling cabbages, and its utter confusion of car- 
go and passengers. ‘There, indifferent to all, and 
intently gazing on the receding shore, sit two 
persons—undoubtedly a man and his wife—emi- 
grants—and bidding adieu to home forever. 
The man is quite broken down; but the woman, 
sad as she looks, has hope and courage in her 
face. Whynot? In one hand she firmly clasps 
her husband’s—the other supports her sleeping 
babe. She is not disconsolate, for she carries her 
‘*home” with her. 

In the picture the man is—not at all like Ber- 
nard, certainly, but the woman is exceedingly 
like Hannah—in expression at least—as she sat 
on the deck of the French steamer, taking her 
last look of dear old England, with its white cliffs 
glimmering in the moonlight—fainter and fainter 
every minute—across the long reach of South- 
ampton Water. 

Bernard sat beside her—but he too was very 
silent. He meant to go back again as soon as 
he had seen her and Rosie and Grace safely land- 
ed at Havre; but he knew that to Hannah this 
farewell of her native land was, in all human 
probability, a farewell ‘‘ for good.” 

Ay—for good—in the fullest sense; and she 
believed it—believed that they were both doing 
right, and that God’s blessing would follow them 
wherever they went; yet she could not choose 
but be a little sad, until she felt the touch of the 
small, soft hand which now, as ever, was contin- 
uously creeping into Tannie’s. Then she was 
content. If it had been God’s will to give her 
no future of her own at all, she could have rested 
happily in that of the child and the child’s 
father. 

It happened to be a most beautiful night for 
crossing—the sea calm as glass, and the air mild 
as summer, though it was in the beginning of 
November. Hannah could not bear to go be- 
low, but with Rosie and Grace occupied one of 
those pleasant cabins upon deek—sheltered on 
three sides, open on the fourth. There, wrapped 
in countless rugs and shawls, Rosie being in an 
ecstasy at the idea of going to bed in her clothes, 
‘all under the tars” (‘‘s” was still an impossible 
first consonant to the baby tongue), she settled 
down for the night, with her child in her arms, 
and her faithful servant at her feet. 

Sir Bernard made them all as comfortable and 
as warm as he could—kissed his child, and Han- 
nah too, in Grace’s presence. For he had himself 
informed the nurse how matters stood, and told 
her that in his house she should have a home for 
life, in a country where marriages such as hers 
were considered honorable, natural, and right. 
Then he bade them all good-night, and went to 
the cabin below. 

Hannah could not sleep; but she rested quiet 
and happy. Even happiness could not make her 
physically strong; but she left all her days to 
come in God’s hands—to be many or few, as He 
thought best. The others fell sound asleep, one 
at her bosom, the other at her feet; but she lay 
wide awake, listening to the lap-lap of the water 


against the boat, and watching the night sky, so | 


thick with stars. At length the moon cam 


and looked in upon them like a sweet, calm i 


resembling a dead face in its unchangeable peace ; 
so much so, that when Hannah dropped at last 
into a confused doze, she dreamed it was the face 
of her sister Rosa smiling down out of heaven 
upon them all. 

When she woke it was no longer moonlight, 
but daylight—at least daybreak; for she could 





diseern the dark outline of the man at the wheel, 
the only person on deck. ‘The boat seemed to 
be passing, swiftly and silently,.as a phantom 
ship through a phantom ocean; she hardly knew 
whether she was awake or asleep, dead or alive, 
till she felt the soft breathing of the child in her 
arms, and, with a passion of joy, remembered all. 

A few minutes after, Hannah, raising her head 
as high as she could without disturbing Rosie, 
saw a sight which she never saw before, and 
never in all her life may see again, but will re- 
member to the end of her days. 

Just where sea and sky met was a long, broad 
line of most brilliant amber, gradually widening 
and widening, as the sun lifted himself out of the 
water and shot his rays, in the form of a crown, 
right up into the still dark zenith. Then, as he 
climbed higher, every floating cloud—and the 
horizon seemed full of them—became of a brill- 
iant rose-hue, until the whole heaven blazed with 
color and light. In the midst of it all, dim as a 
dream, but with all these lovely tints flitting over 
it, Hannah saw, far in the distance, the line of 
the French shore. 

It was her welcome to her new country and new 
life—the life which was truly like being born again 
into another world. She accepted the omen; 
and, clasping her child to her bosom, closed her 
eyes and praised God. 

* * * * * * 

All this happened long ago, and Monsieur and 
Madame De la Riviére have never returned to En- 
gland. They still inhabit the Chateau de Saint 
Roque, beloved and honored far and wide in the 
land of their adoption, and finding, after all, that 
the human heart beats much alike, whether with 
French blood or English, and that there is some- 
thing wonderfully noble and lovable about that 
fine old Norman race which (as Madame Arthe- 
nay long delighted in impressing upon her dear 
neighbors, and upon the many English friends 
who visited them in their pleasant foreign home) 
once came over and conquered, and civilized, us 
rude Saxons and Britons. 

Whether the master and mistress of Saint 
Roque will ever return to England, or whether 
little Austin, the eldest of their three sons—Ro- 
sie is still the only daughter—will ever become 
not only the heir of their French estates and 
name, but one day Sir Austin Rivers of the Moat 
House, remains to be proved. At any rate, they 
mourn little after that old home, being so thor- 
oughly happy in their new one—as those deserve 
to be who have sacrificed for one another almost 
every thing except what they felt to be right. 
But they are happy, and what more can they or 
any one desire? ; 

THE END. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Roosevelt Hospital, a noble monument 

of benevolence, was recently publicly dedi- 
cated to its work of charity. The entire hospi- 
tal covers the whole bloek between Ninth and 
Tenth avenues and Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth 
streets. Built upon the ‘‘ pavilion plan,” with 
a large central court-yard, this institution will 
have all the —_ advantages of plenty of air 
and sunshine. ithout attempting to give a 
description of numerous arrangements for the 
comfort of patients, we will allude only to the 
excellent contrivances for ventilation—a most 
important desideratum in a hospital. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary ventilation from opposite 
windows, there is what is called ridge ventila- 
tion—the impure air being conveyed under the 
ridge of the roof, and there finding escape. But 
the principal contrivance is a ventilating chim- 
ney, 130 feet high and 16 feet in diameter, in- 
side measure. This chimney has an inner one 
of iron, like a smoke-pipe of a large steamboat. 
This smoke-pipe receives the smoke of four 
large boilers, also all the smoke from the kitch- 
en, bakery, and laundry. The smoke and heat 
from the boilers are enough to heat the outer 
chimney, so as to attract all the foul air from 
the ducts and flues conr~cted with it from all 
the buildings, and here escapes. As an addition- 
al provision for purity of atmosphere the walls 
and floors have been rendered impervious with 
four coats of oil-paint, so as to present a surface 
which can not absorb impurities, and which can 
be washed with soap and water. The Roosevelt 
Hospital is not yet fully completed—only the 
east pavilions being open, which will accommo- 
date 150 patients; when wholly completed, 400 
can be supplied with every comfort. hile this 
institution is not entirely free to the public—a 
reasonable charge for treatment being made to 
such as can afford to pay for it—a large number 
of patients will receive gratuitous accommoda- 
tion and medical treatment. 





Information has been received at the Navy De- 
partment, Washington, from Dr. A. Petermann, 
of Gotha, to the effect that in the month of Sep- 
tember an open polar sea was found from 42° to 
60° east of Greenwich, to the northward of 78° 
north latitude. The northernmost point reached 
was 79° north, on the meridian 48° east. Here 
was found the most favorable state of ice toward 
the north pole, with probable connection with 
the open sea, north of Siberia, toward the east. 
This appears to be the most favorable route to- 
ward the north pole. 





The decree of emancipation which passed the 
Brazilian Parliament.on September 27 declares 
free all children born of slaves after its date. It 
also frees all the slaves held by the government, 
numbering 1700, establishes an emancipation 
fund, and makes various other provisions for 
the benefit of the existing slaves. Religious 
corporations have already commenced to set at 
liberty the slaves owned by them, and there are 
evidences of a movement among the slave-own- 
ers in the direction of either ee their 
slaves into free tenant-farmers or of freeing 
them upon conditions of a few years’ service. 





The destruction of the museum of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences was not the least among 
important losses by the great fire. The build- 
ing was supposed to be fire-proof, but, like oth- 
er ‘‘fire-proof’’ buildings, collapsed like a bub- 
ble in the intense heat. The museum contained 





the largest collection of crustacea in the world, 
filling more than ten thousand jars; the speci- 
mens and species gathered by Professor J. D. 
Dana in the Wilkes exploring expedition in the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans ; and also the large 
collections made. by Dr. Stimpson in his cruise 
in the Ringgold expedition to the North Pa- 
cific, besides his recent collections from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and specimens from various 
other sources. There were also in the museum, 
unfortunately, the crustacea dredged up by Mr. 
De Pourtalés in his late dredging expeditions, 
these having been sent there for description and 
a final report. 





The salary of President Theirs is six times 
greater than that of President Grant. 





A gentleman in Wilmington, North Carolina, 
has successfully raised tea, which, as he claims, 
can not be excelled in flavor by the imported 
article. Several other sections of the United 
States seem well adapted to the culture of this 
plant, particularly South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and California. 





The Scientific American informs us that before 
1821 India rubber had been imported only in the 
form of curiosities. About that time a sea-cap- 
tain brought home, among other devices, some 
rubber wrought in the shape of small shoes, and 
presented them to a bright boy. They were 
closed at the top, but with child-like curiosity 
the boy cut them open, and found only some 
clay within in the form of lasts. His next de- 
sire was to put them on his feet, and, as they 
would not stretch enough, he used boiling wa- 
ter to soften them, and thus succeeded. To 
color them, he tried ink, which soon washed off, 
after which he hit upon the plan of smoking 
them in the chimney. He then had, complete, 
the first pair of India rubber shoes ever used in 
this country, and his success was the beginning 
= a business which now has immense propor- 

ions. 





A pretty bit of poetry in ‘“Little-folk Songs,” 
evidently the heart-language of a loving mother, 
will appeal pleasantly to many a mother’s heart: 


“Ten fat little fingers, so taper and neat! 
Ten fat little fingers, so rosy and sweet! 
Eagerly reaching for all that comes near, 
Now — your eyes out, now pulling your hair; 
Smoothing and patting with velvet-like touch, 
Then digging your cheeks with a mischievous clutch ; 
Gently waving good-by with infantine grace, 
Then dragging your bonnet down over your face; 
Beating pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, slow and sedate, 
Then tearing a book at a furious rate; 
Gravely holding them out, like a king, to be kissed, 
Then thumping the window with tightly closed fist ; 
Now lying asleep, all dimpled and warm, 
On the white cradle pillow, secure from all harm. 
Oh, dear baby hands! how much love you infold 
In the weak, careless clasp of those fingers’ soft hold! 
Keep spotless, as now, through the world’s evil ways, 
And bless with fond care our last weariful days.” 





An appeal for Chicago sufferers was made not 
in vain to an infant school in Pawtucket. A 
recess was given to the little girls so that they 
might go home and bring whatever wearing ap- 
parel they could spare. One little creature 
went home for her share, and finding her moth- 
er out, concluded to help herself, and accord- 
ingly packed up all the dresses, etc., of which 
she wis possessed, save what she had on, and, 
with all the gravity possible, presented them to 
the committee, who, of course, packed them 
with the rest and sent them away. When the 
little girl’s mother came to look for a change 
of clothes for the child after school, the discoy- 
ery of what had been done took place, and the 
consternation in that family can be better im- 
agined than described. 





The ‘‘yen’’ is the unit of the new Japanese 
silver coinage, and corresponds with the Amer- 
ican dollar in size and value. The “yen,” 
“half yen,” and ‘‘quarter yen’ are all round 
coins, and are alike in every thing but size and 
value, the design on all being identical. The 
obverse has a sun and halo in the centre, with 
a wreath below and three flowers above. The 
reverse has the imperial dragon curiously coiled 
upin the centre, surrounded with Japanese char- 
acters. The milling is the same as that on the 
American coinage. Hitherto it has been found 
impossible to get any coin except the dollar of 
the republic of Mexico to pass current in China; 
but our Japanese advices state that the Chinese 
merchants in Japan are exporting the new Jap- 
anese coin to China by the cart-load as fast as it 
is issued from the mint, which would indicate 
that they expect it to go into general circulation 
in the Central Flowery Empire. 





The recent cat show at Glasgow proved quite 
asuccess. Each animal was confined in a wire 
eage on tables in a large hall, which enabled 
visitors to view them on all sides. Although 
there was a large and excellent variety of felines, 
strange to say most of the cats, either suffering 
from homesickness or appalled by the novelty 
of their location, were remarkably depressed in 
spirits, having scarcely energy for a mew or a 
spit. 





The museum at Cassel contains a curious col- 
lection illustrating trees from various countries. 
It presents the appearance of a library, in which 
the back of each volume is furnished by the bark 
of some particular tree; the sides are made of 
perfect wood, the top of young wood, and the 
bottom of old. When opened, the book is found 
to be a box, containing either wax models or 
actual specimens of the flower, fruit, and leaves 
of the tree. 





A writer in the Williams Review opposes the 
admission of women into colleges because they 
can not bear hazing either of body or mind! 





In Sweden swimming is such a universal ac- 
complishment that if it is known that a young 
lady can not swim it is immediately concluded 
that she has some exceptional delicacy of con- 
stitution, just as we would suspect the same 
thing if told that a eos, lady could not walk. 
But in every Continental town there are excel- 
lent arrangements for open air—or open water 
—swimming, for ladies as well as gentlemen. 





A singular and senseless instance of revenge 
is reported from Cairo, Egypt. The wife of a 
certain Antonio Marcelli, an Italian resident, 





lost her sight after careful treatment for opthal- 
mia bs prominent oculist, Dr. Altier Garru- 
lier. The husband, from a feeling of senseless 
revenge, waylaid the doctor and his secretary 
as they were going home one night, and threw 
nitric acid into their eyes, entirely destroying 
those organs. 





In some remarks upon somnambulism, a cor- 
respondent of the Scientific American. expresses 
his belief that the whole philosophy of sleep- 
walking has its foundation in habit, acquired by 
disturbance at some regular hour devoted to 
sleep. He says he has noticed that children who 
are allowed to go to sleep on the floor or lounge 
in the evening, and afterward, at some regular 
hour, are aroused (of course only partially 
awakened) and sent to bed, will in time acquire 
the habit of sleep-walking. Parents might well 
take note of this statement. In any case, it is 
injurious for children to be in the habit of going 
to sleep any where in the evening except in their 
beds. If they are sleepy, it is bed-time for them, 
no matter how early it may be. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. W. M. R.—A list of the cut paper patterns for 
sale at this office will be found in the advertising col- 
umns of the Bazar. 

Neur.—Read all about wraps in Bazar No. 45, 
Vol. IV. ; 

Rrverpate.—A Watteau bow is three or four droop- 
ing loops and two long ends of faille ribbon about 
two and a half inchés wide, placed just below the col- 
lar in the middle of the back of any wrap. Gothic 
points curve to a point instead of being sloped exactly 
on the bias. 

Hattie Jones.—Shorten the train of your silk, and 
use the pieces for making a short apron on the front 
widths, and extend the trimming from the apron down 
the sides to simulate a trained over-skirt. 

A. E. T.—You will probably find a remedy for your 
friend’s discolored complexion in the Bazar articles to 
“Ugly Girls.” Read article on winter wraps in Bazar 
No. 45, Vol. IV. A cloth sacque with a cape is what 
you need. 

Miss M. K.—Girls of twelve or fourteen years wear 
basques fastened in front, or plain waists fastened be- 
hind. 

Many Reapers.—We have no agencies for the sale 
of patterns. 

N. C.—Make a white tarlatan dress with demi-train 
trimmed to the knee with narrow pinked frills, each 
headed by a ruche. Make an over-skirt with short 
apron and long back. Half-high waist and antique 
sleeves. : 

Miss G. A. H.—Answers to your questions have been 
embodied in the New York Fashions, or with replies 
to others, and the Bazar has not space for reprints. 

T. T.—Your letter was properly addressed. 

Mrs. M. S. C.—Make a sacque with talma for your 
largest girl, and use the Walking Coat pattern in Bazar 
No. 27, Vol. 1V., for the youngest. Use the princesse 
and Gabrielle patterns for their dresses. Braid solid 
colors with black, or the shade of the dress. 

Mrs. ANNETTE W.—We do not make purchases for 
our readers. You should have addressed the firm hav- 
ing the salve to sell. Your money is subject to your 
order. 

L. C.—Both your brown silk samples are stylish 
shades, but are too near alike to go together. Put a 
lighter wood brown with your corded silk. 

H.—Your velvet cloak may be altered to a round 
talma with a Watteau fold, or else much trimmed in 
the back. The purple silk need not be altered. 

Mrs. W.—The Bazar gave a pattern in Supplement 
of child’s flannel night-drawers. 

Mrs. M. R. B.—Get mazarine blue cloth for your 
boy’s suit. Make kilt skirts and jackets for your boy 
of three years and a half. 

G. H. B.—We have no cut paper pattern of a sacque 
without a seam in the back. The money inclosed 
awaits your order. 

Mrs. J. C. 8.—We know nothing of your “ Novice” 
letter.—Patterns have been sent you. 

Catro.—Send for our Water-proof Cloak pattern and 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV., and you will have many hints 
about such cloaks. The colored English water-proofs 
are very durable and fashionable. Get gray, or else 
dark violet cashmere, for your Watteau wrapper. 

Mrs. 8.—The mantle you want is simply a round 
cape with seams on the shoulders, or a talma without 
shoulder seams, and having a Watteau fold. The Bazar 
has given such patterns in Supplement numbers. Over- 
lapping folds of silk, strapped at intervals with a simi- 
lar fold or with gimp, will trim your polonaise styl- 
ishly. 

M. M. H.—Your blue merino will look well made 
with a Marguerite polonaise, or else by the vest- 
basque suit pattern. Make a box-pleated waist of 
black cashmere or silk to wear with any of your dress 
skirts. 

Era R.—The poem ‘ Douglas, Douglas, tender and 
true” was written by Miss Mulock, now Mrs. Craik. 
She is the authoress of ‘‘ Hannah.” 

Mrs. H. B. H.—Put tapes in the back breadths of 
your long purple silk, and shorten it for the street. 

Srariicut.—White is worn all winter by children 
of eight months. Make piqué Gabrielles and yoke 
slips of muslin. Plenty of warm under-clothing will 
keep him comfortable. 

Mrs. A. P. W.—We do not furnish stamps for braid- 
ing, or any braiding patterns except those given in the 
Bazar. 

Mrs. J. B.—Biarritz is pronounced as if spelled 
Be-ar'ritz.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Mrs. S.—The vest-basque suit pattern is what you 
want. 

Murr.—It is not necessary to have tassels on your 
muff. 

Detrorr.—The Worth-basque house dress will give 
you a demi-train and upper skirt pattern for your 
tarlatan. Trim with ruches and ruffles. 

L. Q. S.—The Marguerite polonaise is what you 
want for your London smoke poplin. Trim with bias 
velvet of the same shade put on like the design in Bazar 
No. 37, Vol. IV., illustrating the Marguerite pattern 
sent you. Black lace over white muslin was worn in 
the summer on black silk street suits, but is not used 
this winter, and is only suitable for house dresses. 

Tenoranoz.—I. H. 8. on crosses stands for Jesus 
Hominum Salvator—Jesus the Saviour of men. 

P. L. D. anp Ornens.—For information about point 
lace braid read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 47, 
Vol. IV. 

Youna Mornrr.—Babes are put in short clothes 
when five or six monthsold. The skirt should escape 
the floor, so that the child may not step on it in its 
effort to walk. 
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THE RIVALS. 
See illustration on page 764. 


HERE is no doubt that these swains are bit- 
ter rivals. The way that they glower at 
each other tells the whole story. The one in 
possession, comfortably seated by the cozy fire- 
side, and of late sole master of the field, is an- 
gry at being dislodged from his monopoly, and 
puckers his face into a look which is meant to 
annihilate his antagonist. But signs indicate 
that the latter is the favored suitor, as may be 
seen from the welcoming look in the eyes of 
the damsel, who eagerly rises to offer him a 
chair, and even the friendly attitude of the house- 
hold cat, who rubs amicably against his legs, and 
looks viciously at the first-comer. 
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A HOPELESS CASE. 


Quce is the verdict pronounced by the old 
cobbler on the dilapidated shoe, which is 
nothing but a ruin, but which the tattered pair 
before him have fondly hoped that he might 
make as good as new. And sadly the words 
fall on the ear of the barefoot boy, who sees his 
last protection from the cold paving-stones:van- 
ish, as well as of his sister, who is pensivély de- 
vising means to replace the loss. ‘The cobbler’s 
interest is solely a professional one: no gleam 
of human feeling softens his rugged face as he 
turns over in his hands the ragged, soleless thing 
which was once a shoe, and at last gives it up as 
a hopeless case indeed, which all the skill of St. 
Crispin himself would "fail to make whole. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL BABY. 


HE experimental baby! Poor little soul, 
what tortures it undergoes!’ Perhaps the 
mother can not nurse it. herself, and so tries to 
bring it up ‘‘ by hand,” with generous intentions 
not to starve it, and to give it ‘‘ good nourishing 
diet.” She probably begins with nice thick far- 
inaceous food, properly sweetened and made pal- 
atable enough; and when she makes her baby 
ill she flies to dill-water, or one of the many 
soothing sirups advertised. If she is a poor 
woman, and grossly ignorant, she gives her lit- 
tle one of eight months old fat bacon and apple 
dumpling, and tells you with pride that ‘‘it sits 
up with them, and takes the same as themselves.” 
If she is what is called a lady, ten to one she 
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clothed, and for no need, only for ignorance, not 
half protected from the weather, nor indeed half 
protected in any way. The child of the lady is 
swathed and loaded with garments till it can 
hardly walk under the load laid on it; and if the 
one runs the chance of bronchitis from sitting on 
damp door-steps with naked arms and undefended 
chest, the other runs that of hip disease, spinal 
disease, and general structural deformity from 
an overplus of clothing, which allows no organ 
free play. Poor food, and oftentimes unwhole- 
some as well as poor—sometimes, oh, how 
often! not enough of it, bad as it is—checks the 
growth of the pauper’s child, and lays the foun- 
dation of future disease. High living, wine, 
sweets, strong essence of meat, and the like, 
come to the same result with the child of the 
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than a blind man has of colors, or a deaf ona 
of harmonies. Babies come, and they are loved 
and delighted in. They are pretty little live 
dolls, plus a spark of intelligence; but they are 
experiments, and the first naturally the most so. 
Love does not necessarily include wisdom, and a 
mother’s instinct does not reveal to her the un- 
known properties of food, or put her in posses- 
sion of certain chemical facts. It is a favorite 
theory among women that it does, and that, 
given the child, the right knowledge will come, 
even without the usual blunders by which the 
experimental baby suffers. And more than this, 
the instinct of loving mothers is so large, and 
for the most part so unreasonable, that. they re- 
sent all advice as interference, and hold the 
friendly matron who would put them on a better 
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A HOPELESS CASE.—[Drawn sy W. L. SHepparD.] 


errs on the side of carefulness. Her nursery is 
kept at a high temperature, the windows are not 
opened, and the gas is as an extra fire. In her 
anxiety that her experimental baby shall not take 
cold, she stints it of its oxygen; then wonders 
that it does not thrive, and probably suspects 
nurse of malpractices. If she had any simple 
instrument by which. she could test the quality 
of the air breathed by those tender little lungs, 
she would want no other explanation, and the 
cause of her child’s non-thriving would be appar- 
ent enough. 

As the experimental baby grows out of its first 
helpless infancy, and begins to run about, the 
odd theories of which it is the suffering subject 
become more rampant—even moré disastrous. 
The child of the poor woman is insufficiently 


lady ; and here, again, too much is as bad as too 
little, and extremes meet as elsewhere. 

Now all this might be obviated by some sound 
physiological knowledge. What is wanted is 
knowledge, not means, and the substitution of 
physiological rules for experiment. It is. some- 
thing literally amazing, when we think of it, how 
we prepare, or rather do not prepare, for the 
nurture of our young. No man would under- 
take the breeding or the training of horses who 
was utterly ignorant of the subject; no one 
would undertake to. paint.a picture who had 
never learned to draw, and who did not know 
lake from burned umber. Yet we marry, and 
our women become mothers—which is the most 
important function in human life—with no more 
knowledge how to nurture or to train their young 


road impertinent and intrusive. Scarcely will 
some allow: their own mother to direct them; 
while, again, others are so distracted in their ig- 
norance, so hopelessly wanting in insight and 
self-reliance, that they run helplessly about from 
one experiment to another, and the last adviser 
is to them always the best, whatever the advice 
may be. ‘These are the great patronesses of 
quack medicines, and absurd systems which are 
to supersede all need for natural training, and 
which never require scientific precision. Mean- 
while the experimental baby groans and lan- 
guishes ; and when it weathers the many danger- 
ous passages which ignorance, fear, and love 
build up for it, all we can do is to wonder at the 
amazing vitality of nature, and its miraculous 
power of resistance and resilience. 
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EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. Evizapetu A. Monacuay, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has used her Wheeler & Wiison Machine 
since 1861, During the war she stitched forty 
blouses a day of eight hours, averaging about $16 
a week; since then she has stitched from thirty 
to thirty-six linen coats aday. Last year, in three 
months, she stitched 1274 linen coats, earning 
$186 46, besides doing her own housework and 
tending her baby. She would use no other ma- 
chine.—[ Com. } 





Messrs. Berer & Curry, 208 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, engrave as fine Wedding Invita- 
tions, Visiting Cards, and Monograms, and keep 
as choice a stock of note papers, as can be had 
in the country. The £lite of the Queen City all 
patronize them.—[Com. ] 





Our druggists keep for sale Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer, the best preparation ever 
made for restoring the vitality and color of the 
hair.—[ Com. ] 





Tae Youtu’s Companion—a ~ g that has grown 
into excellence by experience, and into an unequaled 
circulation by ged excellence.—{Com.] 








Dez. O. W. Hotes and many distinguished men rec- 
ommend Whitcomb’s Asthma y.—[Com.] 








Copyvine ba ti the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NOW IS THE TIME 


To remove Moth-Patches, Freckles, Tan, and all Brown 
Diecolorations from the Face,  f using PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared by Dr. 
B.C. Perry, 49 Bond St., New York. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, ann ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 

894 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 











OMETHING FOR WOMAN TO DO. 
A Sewing Machine, a Knitting Machine, a Piano. 
a Parlor Organ, may be had for a little walking and 
<a. For re address 
. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


WALTHAM 


WATCHES, 


(LADIES’ SIZE). 


WE KEEP CONSTANTLY IN STOCK A FULL 
ASSORTMENT OF THESE WATCHES, IN VERY 
HANDSOME GOLD CASES, AND WARRANT 
THEM AS THOROUGHLY RELIABLE TIME- 
PIECES, 


BALL, BLACK, & CO., 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
565 & 567 Broadway, N.Y. 


HAIR, ~ Homan HAIR SWITCHES 


NOW THE FASHION. 
24 inches long, weight 2 oz., only $5. 
28 inches long, weight 24 oz., only $6. 
30 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 0z., only $9. 
Only importer who retails, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystie, 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
press, C.O. D. 











Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat 
: Keeps — clean and free from ver- 
; min. 2 Pkgs. to any address, 50 cts. 
{v2 pecpeld), 1 Mats in a Pkg. i 
ae Side measurement of cage. They are 

>) vermin-proof. Ask for this Mat, and 
take no other of the Druggists and 

House-furnishers. Manufacturers’ 
depots, 26914 Pearl St. N. Y.; 414 
Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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And other Perfumes, 
ARE UNEQUALED. 


FAMILIES 


Requiring first-class Help can be supplied at once by 














calling at 49 Bleecker Street. GUEIRELS in want of 


. In- 


good situations should call on or write to A. & F 
telligence Office, 49 Bleecker Street, New York. 





New Beprozp, Mass., 
June 1st, 1867. 
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Prints; Checks, 
are not manufactured at 
our Bleached Shirt 


Orrioe or Wamsutta Mitts, New Beprorp, September 1st, 1871. 

It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quolity of 
the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements ; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


and handsomer than ever before. 


The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 35 inches for a yard. f 
All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


quantity, and as of our manufacture. 


The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 
“ “ 


Boston, 38 Franklin Street. 


CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


THOS. BENNETT, Jz., Agent. 





NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 





NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
The oldest and best Music School in the counties, 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTR TION : 
In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Lanes | and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 


All Applications for Admission must be ma 


e at the 


GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The ch at No. 82 Fifth Avenne removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightfui per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. PEYSER, 
Importer of 
Zephyr, Saxony Yarns, and all materials for 
needle-work. Also, Guipure and Point Lace 
work finished, and all materials for making the 
same. The latest novelties in Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings. 813 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


F. W.LASAR’S SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1823). 
RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, and 
HUDSON’S BAY C0.’S 
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Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Furs. of every description, 
consisting of Seal and Astrakhan Sacques in every va- 
riety, Boas, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., 
&c., in Russian and Hudson's Ba: Bable, Ermine, Fitch, 
Mink, Siberian Squirrel, Black Marten, and other Furs; 
together with a full assortment of Sleigh and Lap 
Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and other articles. 

ALL ARTICLES OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AND WARRANTED OF SUPERIOR QUAL- 
ITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 


682 BROADWAY, New York, 
Corner Great Jones Street. 


LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 


A beautiful and useful article is the Universal Twine 
ani Thread Cutter for ladies. It saves time, twine, 





, thread, fingers, and teeth. Samples mailed on receipt 


of 25 cents. Address T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO. 
599 Broadway, N. Y. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. ress 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 
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8 Trimmed Dress Patterns for $1 00. 
10 Patterns Dress Trimmings for 50c. 


SHALLI 
TRIM MY GEORGE H. FIELD, 
DRESS, 15 New Church St., N. Y. 





TIFFANY & 00, 


UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK, 


SILV ERSMITHS, 


HAVING THEIR OWN FACTORY (THE LARGEST 
DEVOTED TO THE MANUFACTURE OF STER- 
LING SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES), ARE 
ABLE TO OFFER VERY CHOICE AND UNCOM. 
MON FANCY ARTICLES, IN CASES. 

DINNER AND DESSERT SETS, TEA 
SERVICES, &c. 

OUTFITS OF FORKS AND SPOONS AT 
FIXED PRICE PER OUNCE. 


DRESS 


TRIMMINGS 


IN ALL THE NOVELTIES, 


INCLUDING 

GIMPS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, VELVETS, SILK on 
the Bias, PLUSH RIBBONS; LACKS, in Guipure and 
ack Thread; FUR TRIMMING in Chinchilla, Sable, 
&e. 3 MARCELINES; CAMBRIC and PAPER MUS- 
LIN; WADDINGS, Cotton and Wool, for linings; 
SEWING SILKS, in Spools and Skeins; HOOKS and 
EYES, WHALEBO: S, ao and a full line = 
made 

and the TRADE supplied 








NOTIONS. COLORED FRINGES and GIMPS 
to order. DRESS-MAKERS 
on liberal 


“BE. A. MORRISON, 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


ICKES’ 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

aterial, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 

ERN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 











STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 


(UP STAIRS), N. Y., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


GORHAM MF’G COMPANY'S 


STERLING SILVER-WARE. 


Especial attention is requested to the 
many new and elegant pieces manufactured 
expressly to our order the past year, and 
quite recently completed. 

An unusually attractive assortment of 
novelties in fancy silver, cased for wedding 
gifts, of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham Company are 
very extensive, enabling them to employ 
the most accomplished talent in designing 
skill in producing, and the best labor-saving 
machinery and method of manufacture, thus 
reducing the cost and bringing these beau- 
tiful wares within the reach of almost every 
purchaser, 


The standard of this Silver is that of 


British Sterling, 925-1000. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 





‘ 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pian:: 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 

The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 
The Leading First-Class Piano 
now before the public. These instruments are pre- 
ferred to all others by the most celebrated pianists. 


They are used by all the principal concert troupes when- 
ever attainable, They havea fra “world-wide” repu- 


tation, being 1 urope and all parts of 
the civilized: world, and they are sought to be imitated 
by nearly all American and European piano-makers. 
Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
is the most eutete arranged and extensive establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. The pu>lisied official 
revenue returns having revealed the fact that ‘the 
amount of their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve 
largest piano-makers of New York combined.” 
Sremway & Sons call special attention to their 
NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubu- 
lar Frame action, which are matchless in volume and 
qualit tone and surpassing facility of action, while 
standing ignger jn tune and being more impervious to 
atmospheric influences than any other piano at pres- 
ent manufactured. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 


sz Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed 
Sree on application. eq 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


Paris Kid Gloves. 
UNION ADAMS & €0,, 


No. 637 BROADWAY, 


HAVE JUST OPENED A BEAUTIFUL AND ELE- 
GANT VARIETY OF THE CELEBRATED 


P. L. AUBERT’S 
KID AND DOG SKIN 


GLOV ES 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 


08—Se trial—N *t 
$900 Raarear US PLANO GoSa5 Bway N.Y 




















DeEceMBER 2, 1871.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS 


HAVE COMPLETED THEIR ENTIRE STOCK 


LADIES FURS 


FOR THE SEASON. 


Seal Sacques, 
in splendid assortments, including 


NOVELTIES, 


all at lower prices than last season. 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


in every quality and at low figures. 
Their usual large lines in 


Ermine, Mink, Black Marten, 
and Chinchilla. 
A select assortment of 
Russian & Hudson’s Bay Sables, 
Black & Silver Foxes, 
of special importations. 
Fur Robes for Carriage and 
Sleigh use, 
including choice grades in 
Black Bear and Beaver. 
A full assortment of 


Children’s Furs, 


GENTLEMEN'S FURS, 


Particular attention given to orders for 
Gents’ Seal Coats and Vests. 

N. B.—A large lot of beautiful Novelties in 
Sacques, Muffs, Turbans, &c., imported 
from Paris, very exquisite in 
style and finish. 


Fur Trimmings in large variety on hand. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Figures will not lie? 
Hiow Large Fortunes are made! 
4a FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. <i 

S@> SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 





New Singer - = 32.50 65.00 
Elias Howe - = 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - ~‘ 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

-t@ AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., personally appeared before 
me. aod made outh that the above prices arc correct, and taken 
by him from Circulars published in the United States ond 
England under the corporate names of the Companies manu- 
facturing said machines. FRED. SMITH, ‘ 

* Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga Co., 0. 





The Witson Sewixne MacHINEs are for Sale in 
most every County in the United S:ates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
TRADE- MARK. 


1] 
RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 

. Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
nel, much lighter, perfect 
in shape, and will not 
‘\ shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 


consisting of 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in —s and style to any 
‘oods ein this country, and fully equal to the best 
——" imported goods, and at greatly reduced 


Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & (0.8, 47 & 49 White St., N.Y. 


Solicited by MIUNN & CO., 
PAT F N 1§ Publishers of Scientific Ameri- 
FAL 4 can, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-five years? Experience. 
Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


A Gr — HORACE WATERS, 
3 eat OF Cro 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
Will dispose of One Hundred P1anos, MrLopeons, and 
Organs, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
At EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 














Non'rn, or will take a portion cash and balance in 








Published By 
\Perry Mason & Co, 


—>— BOSTON-<— 
One of the most popular, skillfully edited, 
and widely circulated papers 

in the country. 











Rev. Edward E. Hale, Mrs. H. B, Stowe, 
Prof. James De Mille, ‘* Sophie May,” 
Mrs, L. €, Moulton, Mrs. R. H, Davis, 
Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, Mrs, C. W. Flanders, 
Ruth Chesterfield, Mrs. M. A. Denison, 


With other well-known and eminent writers, con- 
tribute to its columns. 





Besides charmingly written Stories and 
Taxes or ADVENTURE, It contains Lerrers oF TRAVEL, 
Historicar anv SotentiFic ARTICLES, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETOHKS, OBSERVATIONS IN NATURAL History, Srrik- 
1N@ Eprtortats ON CurRENT Events, Sports, GAMES, 

’ Pozzuxs, etc., etc. 

Varied, Comprehensive, practical, and full of 


information, it attracts and interests alike both old 
and young. 





Two Stirring Serial Stories, one of ‘Home 
Lirr,” the other “ Lire on Tug Frontier,” will ap- 
pear during the year. 


Send for Specimen Copies—sent free. 
price $1 50 in advance. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers, 


Subscription 





Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 








FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive, 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire hew to get up clubs. Onur answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


foran ELEGANT WARDROBE of 
WALNUT and DAMASK. See Circu- 
lars. H, Wurrremore & Co., 544 B’dway, N.Y. 


OG UES, RASCALS, AND THIEVES are exposed 
without fear or favor in the ‘STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER.” A large illustrated wepers Ledger size, 
Splendid Stories, Sketches, Money-Making Secrets, Val- 
uable Recipes, &., &c. The most complete family pa- 
per ever issued, high-toned and moral in every respect. 
‘A paper for EVERY BODY. _A fine new CHROMO, by 
Prang, will be GIVEN FREE to every subscriber, and 
this paper a whole year, for only 75 cts. Sent 3 months 
for 10 cts. Address ‘‘ BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


C U RLS ] One package of Prof. Lros’ Mato Com- 

« PouUND will instantly Curl the straightest 
hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringlets 
or heavy. massive Curls, in every case, or money re- 
funded. 25 cents per package, postpaid, or three for 
50 cents. E. HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass. 


A CHRISTMAS PUDDING, 


FULL OF PLUMS, Sent Freer on a of Stamp 
for Postage. Address ADAMS & CO., Boston. 


$25 Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















A Montheasily made with Stencil and 








monthly or quarterly installments, 





42 A, A MONTH! Horse and carviage furzished. 
o Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





MISS ALCOTT’S NEW BOOK, 
AUNT JO’S SCRAP BOOK, 


By the Author of “ Little Women,” a Story Book for 


Younger Readers, will be ready Dec. 1st. It contains [| 


12 Stories, one of them, called ‘“‘ My Boys,” being a per- 
sonal history of some characters with whom all of Miss 
Alcott’s readers are familiar. One volume, with Illus- 
trations, price $100. Sold every where; or sent by 
mail by Miss Alcott’s publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 





LADY'S TROUSSEAU “B” 


FOR $200. 





6 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 25..$13 50 
6 Linen s 4aae --@ 4 75.. 28 50 
DT Bridal Set G pieces)... ..0..cccccecccdssece 12 00 
6 Pairs Muslin Drawers.......... @ 200.. 12 00 


6 “* Linen ba 
3 Plain Cotton Skirts 
3 Tucked “ ¢ 

8 Plain Muslin Night Dresses.... 
8 Tucked Cambric “ TT 
3 Embr'd ” 
2 Flannel Skirts 
2 Corset Covers 
a “ oe 











2 Dressing Sacques......... ---@ 350 T 00 
tie Cet CN oasis cede cana ccascacces 15 00 
$200 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular worke 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TH 

>y With the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
. ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan-= 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawouur’s Torwet Giyorrme Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
imples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 

lycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawou.e, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


eats (gutta 


The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can Runit! Agents Wanted in 
Beers « Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 















J.J WILSON’S PATENT 


Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 





WORD TO THOSE WHO WISH 
PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
Sell Nast’s Almanac and other desirable publications 
that every person will buy. For further particulars, 
inguire of cr adress . AVERY BILL, 
Care Harper & Brotuens, 381 Pearl St., N. ¥- 





A T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 


: A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT : 
i of : 
: FINE FURS, 


viz.: 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON’S BAY SABLE, 
SABLE TAIL, SILVER FOX, MINK, 
ALASKA SEAL, BLACK LYNX, AND AFRICAN 


LYNX SETS, &c. 


LADIES’ SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
ASTRAKHAN FUR SACQUES, 


only $20 each and upward. 


A large collection 
of 
CHILDREN’S FUR SETS, 
CAPS, WALKING COATS, &c. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVENUE, 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


A BXOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 





Are now offering AT RETAIL the largest and finest 
assorted stock of 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS, 
ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 
FANCY FIGURED AND STRIPED SILKS, 
BLACK SILKS OF EVERY GRADE, 
VELVETS AND VELVETEENS, 
INDIA SHAWLS, 
WOOL SHAWLS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
CLOAKS, SACQUES, 
VELVET POLONAISES, WATERPROOFS, 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, 
AND GENERAL FURNISHINGS. 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES COMPLETE. 
GENTS’ AND YOUTHS’ FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT, COMPLETE WITH 
EVERY REQUISITE. 
HOSIERY, UNDERGARMENTS. 
BUCK, CASTOR, DOG, 
WOOL-LINED, AND ‘K1D GLOVES. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND QUILTS. 
WHITE GOODS AND LINENS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N.Y. 





GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than ut anything else. Particulars tree. 
. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





37 5 A MON TH—Horse and outfit furnished. 
Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
gw New Subscribers will be supplied with either Har- 
PEr’s Magazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, or Harper's Ba- 
zaR, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 
Sor Four Dollars. 


Haxrper’s Macaztne, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4¢0 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and HarpPEr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinE, WEEKLY, 04 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Wrerxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MagazingE commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the WerKty and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s oo 4, to be changed, 
both the old and new one mus given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturns is prefer- 
poo to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without logs to 
the sender. 








Trrus ror ApvERTISING IN Harper's Perroptcats. 

Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper’s Weekl;.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Liue—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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PRUDENCE AND FORESIGHT. 
“Why do you put your Dolls by so carefully, Maggie?” 


“T am keeping them for my Children. 
‘But suppose you don’t have any Children?” 


“Then they will do for my Grandchildren !” 


: FACETIAZ. 


A NEGRO Woman was re- 
lating her experience to ao 
gaping congregation of col- 
or, and among other things 
she said she had been in 
hedven. One of the ladies 
asked her, “‘ Sister, did you 
see any blacks in heaven ?” 

“Oh, gitout! Yous’pose 
I go in de kitchen when I 
was dar?” 
























2» 

To Lawrrzs.—Can you 
make a blind man liable for 
his bill if it is payable at 


sight? 


To Fanmens.—How many 
clods make one wiseacre ? 


—_—+~>—_——_ 
Qouat. What is the dif- 
ference between a drunk- 
ard’s scruple and a dram? 
ee 


Historr1oat.—The reason 
why they beat the drum 
was because it called the 
harp @ lyre. 


——a 
You may find fashion in 
town, but ig meet with 
more stiles in the country. 

; a oe 


How To MAKE A Dot 
Fextow Livery — Marry 
him to a girl named Annie, 
when, of course, he be 
comes Annic-mated. 


—_—_o—_—_ 

Too Mvon.—A magistrate 
at New Orleans recentl: 
pusished a would-be sui- 
clde by making him pay 
his rescuer ten dollars. The 
disappointed culprit said he 
thought the sum excess- 
ive. It was, very probably, 
a good deal more than his 
intrinsic value. 


SFG; 





Room for Afe? I have no Preference !” 


















both sides, of Affable Person's existence. 


_—_—>_—_ 
A 
—_— 
pata ia — eal 
: A Lrcat Conveyance— 
: The Black Maria. 
_ 

Tue First Person Srxev- 

Laz—Adam. 
—_—_>__—_ 

Why is the crow a brave 
bird ?— Because he never 
ehows the white feather. 

——— >_> 

Ricut.— Dobbs_ thinks 


A STUDY OF OMNIBUS LIFE. 
AFFABLE Person (entering Omnibus). ‘I see there is Room for One More on either Side, Ladies and Gentlemen. 


[Stolid determination on either side to let the other side have the benefit of Affable Person. Complete unconsciousness, on 
Omnibus goes on. Embarrassing situation of Affable Person. 


SAGE OR PROFANE REMARK. 


A humble but independent old widow in a rural dis- 
trict of Ayrshire, who, in addition to her cottage gar- 
den, had about a quarter of an acre of oats tor bed- 
ding her cow and feeding her hens, was busily setting 
up her few stocks of grain after strong wind and heavy 
rain at the close of harvest. 

“‘ Well, Christie,” said her landlord, in passing,“ ye’re 
setting up your corn.” : 

* A’tweel am I,” replied Christie, “ and a draigied lot 
it is.” : 
The widow was in a bad humor, so he changed the 





subject : 

‘How did you like your new minister, Christie ?” 

“Oh, very well indeed, Sir—very well indeed, as 
lang as he keepit hectoring awa’ at Jonah for s!¢epin’ 
when he should ha’e been praying; but afterhin- nac- 
thing wad please him but he maun: begin praying for 
fine wather, though it was just first-rate at the time, as 
if the Lord didna ken how to mak wather better than 
he did! And what’s the result? Here am I fechting 
among my pickle stooks as wat’s a dish-clout aboon 
my knees!” 








Dry Reaprne.—Can you realize Mrs. Partington’s be- 
wilderment at hearing her grandson read from an ar- 
ticle in the paper about Rome, “The ground is so 
parched that it is full of fishers ?” 


pa ES NS $ 
What is the worst kind of fare soldiers can live on? 
—Warfare. 





DIDN'T QUITE CATCH IT. 


O_p ManGetwuzer (to amateur artist). “ Mornin’, 
Sir! You be rather late in the season, bain’t ’ee 2?” 

Jaox Sxerouam. “ Yaas! Just catch the autumn 
tints, ye know.” 

Op M. “Catch the—? Oh,ah! Is’pect you wull, 
too.. They be.a good deal about, and there’s been a 
mortal lot carried off by the complaant iad 









— 

Art received rather an awkward criticism from a free- 
and-easy young man, who uae A met a sculptor in a 
social circle, and addressed him t us, ‘‘ Er—er—so you 
are the man—er—that makes—er—mud heads ?” 

——_—_>————— 















[Te 
ft 
ALMOST A SUFFICIENT REASON. / 
Aneettna. ‘Sarah, have any of those. mischievous f 
children been playing with the piano while I have been } 
out of town? Some of the keys won’t sound at all.” ] 
Sarau. -“ Please, mum, I don’t know nothink about F 
it—leastways, Master Tom said there was somethink 
wrong with it, which he was sure there was a mouse 
in it, 80 he got Joe to hold up the cover while he put 
the dorg and cat in; but instead of catchin’ the mouse, 
mum, they took to fightin’, and did make such a fun- 
ny noise in among them wires—so, maybe, mum, the 
mouse is in there still, mum.” 


Ay |i 





Jyh 


UY 
WHAT NEXT? 


Op Lapy. “Train just gone! How provoking! 
start?” 

Porter. “ At three-fifteen, Mum.” 

Op Lapy. “ What a time to wait! When does the one Before that start?” 


When does the Next 


Puasrs or Cpyrma.—A 
French widower says that 
when a Frenchman loses 
his wife it is at first a dut 
to cry over his loss, an 
then it becomes a habit, 
and finally a pleasure, 

—_—_>_——. 


Bap Form—Stays. 


—_.—___.- 

Tur First Court Crrov- 
Lan—King Arthur’s round 
table. ‘ 

To EnGaGep Persons.— 
Better never than late. 


—_——_~a———_ 
To Mennr Bap Surrry.— 
flave a sherry cobbler. 


a s 
The singer who brought 
down the house has refused 
to rebuild it. 


Tur Ner to Caton a WIFE 
witu—aA coronet. 


REAL Dirricutty 1x 
Spain—Want of money. 


UniversaL Aooomr.isu- 
MENT—Playing the fool. 


A Stamp you oan’t Bry 
—The stamp of a gentle- 


MSM eget 


that, instead of giving cred- 
it to whom credit is due, the 


WHAT THE GRECIAN BEND CAME TO. cash had better be paid. 











NOBLE SACRIFICE. 


Will either Side kindly make TALLER Swett. “You don’t Dance, then, Snipeson !” 

Less Tat. Swett. ‘ No—ah, dear Boy, on’y come to Show 
Meself. Must do it, I s’pose. Awful Baw!’ 
(Why should he, theugh? 








